Ml 


An Unfair Competitor 


MERE sale of gold by the government 

aah 2 at its pre-war production cost abso- 
= lutely destroys the law of supply and 
demand as it relates to gold production 
and puts the government squarely into 
business as the competitor of the gold pro- 
ducer in supplying gold in those fields 
where gold is a commodity. 


i: 


Ps! 


It makes the government the most un- 
fair of competitors in that the almost 
inexhaustible gold reserve accumulated at 
public expense at pre-war costs is contin- 
uously available, at a price at least fifty 
per cent below present production costs, 
tothose who menace the gold standard and 
the stabilization of world finance by using 
gold for other than monetary purposes. 


| 
| 


Consider the Installation 


Cost of Pipe! 


When a tool or machine wears out, the replace- 
ment cost is equivalent to its market price plus 
the INCIDENTAL cost of delivery and installa- 
tion. But when pipe rusts out, the cost of the pipe 
itself is but a small and incidental item in the re- 
placement cost. 

As a consequence, the durability or rust-resis- 
tance of the pipe you use for steam and steam 
drains, water, air and process lines, is of vital 
importance. And the economy of using the best 
pipe for every service is apparent. Even where 
the pipe is exposed and readily accessible, the cost 
of repairs and renewals is usually TEN TIMES 
GREATER THAN THE INITIAL COST OF THE 
PIPE WHICH CAUSED THE FAILURE. 


[Itemized 
Cost of a 
Pipe System 


= 
| | pipe System | 
COST $25,000) 


tenes 


| 
NUINSUREO| BY USING “BYERS ‘PIPE 


Study the diagram! Note the usual items of 
cost in a pipe system, and the small extra cost of 
Byers pipe. Note also the fact that Byers pipe, 
being made from rust-resisting, genuine wrought 
iron, practically doubles the life of the system. 

Byers Bulletin No. 38 contains Analysis 
of Items of Cost in a variety of pipe sys- 
tems, with notes on replacement costs 


and corrosive conditions. Sent Free on 
request. 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Established 1864 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
Chicago Tulsa Houston 


Cleveland 
Los Angeles 


BYERS PIPE 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 


Look for the Name and kar rolled in every length 


PC 


— 


\ 
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Waugh Way Wins’’ 


Concerning Close Quarters 


NDERGROUND drilling in close quarters demands a short 
machine, light in weight, easily operated, smooth in action, 
yet powerful in both rotation and striking force and capable 


of long-continued, efficient service in plugging, drifting, or 
sinking. 


JUST such a drill is the Waugh “93”—without a rival for general 
utility work in ordinary rock formations. The nearest Waugh 


branch office will be glad to send you a copy of the “Ninety Series” 
booklet. Ask them today. 


Denver, Colorado 
Rock Drills, Drill Steel Sharpeners and Hole Punchers, Portable Hoists 
q San Francisco El Paso Joplin Lima New York City Melbourne 
Scranton Seattle Wallace Santiago Houghton Mexico City 
’ St. Louis Salt Lake City Birmingham Duluth Butte Tokyo 


| 

| 

Canadian Rock Drill Company. Limited 

Sole Agents in Canada | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Toronto Cobalt Nelson Vancouver 


The Denver Rock Drill & Machinery Company, Ltd. 


Sole Agents in South Africa 
Southern Life Building 
Joh burg, Tr l, South Africa K-40 


| 
F 
@ 
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Aero Brand 
Cyanide 


In every mining country in the world Aero 
Brand Cyanide is being used for the extraction 
of gold and silver ores. 


The consumption of Aero Brand for this pur- 


pose exceeds that of all other cyanides com- 
bined. 


A record of this kind, achieved in less than 
six years, must rest upon fundamental realities. 


Aero Brand Cyanide does the work that it is 
intended to do, efficiently and at the lowest 
cost. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
511 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company 


709-717 Sixth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Works: 
PERTH AMBOY,N. J. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. ST. ALBANS, V7. VA. 


Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% 


Cyanogen contents 51-52% 


‘“Cyanegg 


or Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% In egg form, each egg 
weighing approximately one ounce 


January, 1923 
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SIVYER CASTINGS 
DEPENDABLE 


Why the Use of 
Electric Alloy Steel 
Is Increasing 


The graph shown on this page 
depicts the constantly increas- 
ingfavorin which electric alloy 
steel is held for the manufact- 
ure of metal parts. The test 
tables below show represent- 
ative qualities of Sivyer Elec- 
tric alloys. These test figures 
will, of course, vary for each 
alloy as its composition is vari- 
ed to meet specific conditions. 


Sivyer Vanadium Electric Furnace 
Steel Representative Properties 
~Annealed Castings. 


Tensile Strength. . .85,000 Ibs. 
000 


Elastic Limit .... .48, 
Elongation in 2"........ 24% 
Reduction in Area...... 28% 


Sivyer Nickel Electric Furnace 
Steel Representative Properties 
—Annealed Castings. 

Tensile Strength. . .95,000 Ibs. 
Elastic Limit 55,000 “ 


Elongation in 2”........ 25% 
Reduction in Area...... 30% 


Sivyer Chrome Electric Furnace 
Steel Representative Properties 
—Annealed Castings. 

Tensile Strength. . .95,000 Ibs. 
Elastic Limit 0,000 “ 

Elongation in 2”........ 20% 
Reduction in Area...... 25% 


Sivyer Hi Carbon Electric Furnace 


Steel Representative Properties 
—Annealed Castings. 


Tensile Strength . . .80,000 Ibs. 
Elastic Limit...... 45,000 “ 

Elongation in 2”........ 20% 
Reduction in Area...... 24% 


SIV 


SIVYER 
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A MANUFACTURER of compressors and 
pumps for use in mines found that his 
machining costs for crankshafts made of ham- 
mered forgings were high. He was using forg- 
ings because he did not think that any cast 
steel could withstand the crystallizing effect of 
the alternating stresses and strains of crank- 


shaft service. He heard of Sivyer H.C. V. 


(High Carbon Vanadium) castings, had some 
made, and tested and tried them. Their anti- 
crystallization properties, strength, and low 
machining costs were so superior that not only 
his, crankshafts but also his connecting rods 
and other parts are now being made in this 
superior electric alloy. 


STEEL CASTING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 


Q 3000 
2000 C7 
1500 
/000 
9 
x 
0 
0 
0 
3 
& 
wy 20 
uO 15 
ay 3 
3 
| Crankshaft, for a mine pamp 
S 2 14 mode of Sivyer H.C V alloy 
d Steel toincrease strenath 
x 45 H resistance to crystallization. 
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Replacing Hammered Forgings 
With Sivyer Electric Alloy 
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—for the man who 
wants to know— 


Circular 1648 


This circular was prepared 
for the man'who wants to 
know exactly what he buys. 
We welcome this class of 
buyer, because the Baldwin- 
Westinghouse Barsteel Loco- 
motive has a real story of 
merit behind it. 


The story of its design, construction and use is told in 
Sictiein - Westinghuane Circular 1648, which will gladly be mailed upon requcst. 
Barsteel Trolley and : 

Storage Battery Loco- 
molives are builtin many 
sizes for every mining 
service. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


¥, GS nonouse 
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CHARLES E. GOLDEN 
President and General Manager 


4100 GOLDEN-ANDERSON 


Life and Property Insurance Valves 
“Every Valve with a Positive ax 


Guarantee” 


“Hosts of References” 


“Double Extra Heavy Valves” 


this possibility.” 


The big iron and steel plants, realizing the 
importance of protection against this danger of 
shutdown and disaster, have installed. 


Automatically cut out a boiler the instant 


that a tube ruptures or other internal break 


occurs. 


2. Automatically cut off the, steam flow 
from every boiler the instant that a steam 


pipe bursts. 


3. Au‘omati-ally equalize the pressure be- 


tween all boilers. 


accidents 
impossible. 


due to 


4. Automatically cut in a’ boiler, 
inaccurate 


making 


steam guage 
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ENGINEERS 
Think This Over 


Mr. Go'den says: “Don’t be content with Pop 
Safety Valves. In the event of a ruptured boiler tube 
or steam pipe they are useless to control the rush 
of steam from all your boilers through the break. 
Think of the chance you take in not preventing 


_ 5. Positively prevent backflow. of steam 
into a cold boiler. 


Can be closed by hand, like ordinary 


stop valve, and arranged with ‘‘combination 


feature” to open valve like regular gate or 


globe valve. 


7. Can be tested in-service from the boiler 
room floor. 


_ 8 Double Corliss Dash Pot that cushions 
in opening and closing. 


9. Cannot pound, spin, stick or chatter. 


“No Shut-Down When a Tube Bursts” 


Will establish 
yositively steady 
ceduced water 
pressure, 

Easily adjusted 
from the outsid:2. 
Fitted with pat- 
-nted safety pis- 
on to remove 
langer of high 
pressure from 
reaching low 
pressure side, 
Cushioned by 
water and air. 
No shock in seat- 
ing. Sizes to 30'n. 


Three ways of 
closing : 
automat- 
ically 

by water, 
electric- 
ally 

from 
distant 
points 
and by 
hand. 
Sizes to 
30 in. 


_NO FLOATS OR FIXTURES 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON 


Patent Cushioned Water Service Valves 


1. These valves 
are especially de- 
signed for fire 
protection to 
quickly build up 
full water pres- 
sure. 

2. Can be opened 
and closed _in- 
stantly from 
distant points by 
electricity. 

3. Current is on 
only a few sec- 
onds thereby 
preventing waste. 
4. Can be fitted ~ 
with either d. c. 

or a. c. solenoid. HOC 

Perfectly 
cushioned by wa- AUTOMATIC 
ter and air. CUSMIONE| 
Positively no big 
metal-to-metal 
seating. 

6. Can be closed 
by hand. 


Pat. 


ioned Water Fres- Patented Automatic Cushioned 
sure Regulating Contretting Float Valves 

Valves Valves 


Will posi- 
tively keep 
water lever 
between 
two fixed 
heirhts. 
Cushioned 
against 
shock. 
Fitted 
with 
swiveling 
float arm. 
Angle or 
Globe up 
to 30 in. 


Angle or Globe 
up to 24 in. 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON 


Cushioned Combine Throtte 
and Automatic Engine Stop Valves 


1—Can be oper- 
ated by electric- 
ity from distant 
points, insuring 
instant checking 
of steam to run- 
away engin», or 
any part of the 
entire plant pip- 
ing system. 


2—Equipped with 
double Corliss 
Dish Pots. No 
chattering, 
pounding or 
sticking is pos- 
sible. 
2—Double extra 
eavy constru* 


h 

tion: occupy 
minimum head 
room 
i—S'zes up to 
9 


0 inches. 


_Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Co., 1304 Fulton 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON 
Patent Automatic 


Double Cushioned 
Check Valves 


Bidg., Pittsburgh. Pa. 
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Metal Mine 
Electrification 


G-E Electrified Automatic Main Hoists—Inspiration 
Consolidated Copper Company, Arizona 


Dependable 


The continued maximum efficiency se- 
cured because of the durable and safe 
operation of G-E motor-driven electric 
mine hoists, is proving the dollar-earning 
and dollar-saving capacities of this equip- 
ment. 


The General Electric Company has in- 
stalled over 180,000 h.p. of successful 
electric motor drive for mine hoists—in 
units of 5,000 h.p. down to 250 h.p. 


Bulletin Y-1111A gives a partial list of 
these G-E installations, and data of 
particular interest to you about their 
work. Write for it 


3 
a 


G-E 875 h.p. Alternatina-current Motor geared t i i 
of Oliver Iron & Mining Company. 


 General@Electric 


General Office C ; 


J 
Electric Hoists 
| Gab. 
ie. 
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Th | Records Prove Worth of Leyner-Ingersoll Drifters 


| Ingersoll-Rand Company Consult repair part cost sheets, also consult 
all types Ditters, footage drilled by “Leyner- 
of rock drilling an 
access low is the upkeep cost per foot of 
amers 
Stopehamers These records will prove that “Leyner- 


rifters Ingersolls” stay underground on the job doing sat- 
Drill Sharpeners isfactory work. 


Oil Furnaces Results are what count with you. 
Compressors These records form the best basis for your 
umps future drill specifications. After a careful analy- 
and sis you will always specify “Leyner-Ingersolls.” 
Ask the drill operator. Talk to the. drill 
“Doctor,” consult the records, and 


Request Bulletin No. 4038. 


INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY, 11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Ingersoll-Rand 


9745B 
NG 
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During the Exposition just closed at Cleveland, Ohio, we 
received names of over 200 operators inter- 


ested in “OUR” products. 


That speaks well for machinery of proven merits. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


DANVILLE, ILL. 


BUILDERS OF COAL MINE MACHINERY, HOISTING 
AND TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


NewY ork Engineering Company 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Gold and Tin Placer 


Engineering and Equipment 


“EMPIRE” PLACER 
Gold and Tin Dredges Mining | Equipment 
“EMPIRE” 


SLUICES, RIFFLES, PIPE 
LINES, GIANTS 


Our factory, located at tidewater at Yonkers, N, Y., is most favorably located for export ship- 
ments by water as well as for domestic shipments via New York Central lines, and is within easy 
access of the raw materials markets. Our manufacturing facilities, coupled with our experience 
in placer fields the world over, enables us torender a service that is a guarantee of satisfaction 


WRITE FOR THE CATALOGS 


2recter st. NEW YORK ENGINEERING COMPANY veaiers 


Prospecting Drills 


= 
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AL. mine 


pe the inlet was 
The quantity of 


air 


Number 
Persons 


A Clean Inspection Report Always for 


UCKEYE FA 


Buckeye Fans put the mine on a safety basis and increase the out- 
put per man owing to an abundant supply of fresh air. After firing, 
Buckeye enables the men to go back to their work quickly as it clears 
out the smoke with a very little waste of time. Put a Buckeye on 
the job and keep your mine free from danger of gases, and at the 
same time have the best possible working conditions for your men. 


Buckeye Blower Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DISTRICT AGENTS 


Cleveland, Ohio Clarksburg, W. Va. Connellsville, Pa. 
Cincinnati, Unio liuntington, W. Va. Hazard, Ky. 
‘loledo, Ohio Morgantown, W. Va. Knoxville, Tenn. 
Terre Haute, Ind. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DIRECT FACTORY BRANCHES 
188 North Clark Street, 258 Candler Annex, 
Chicago, I. Atlanta, Ga. 
324 Monadnock Block, 17 East Rich Street, 


Chicago, I. Columbus, Ohio 


DUPLICATE | 

REPORT OF MINE IN SPECTION 

I have this say inspected ine 4 

County, and found that the total quantity of 

cubic ft. per mi w aS measured in each ent 

room turned, and in the ¢ it each entry. 

: air measured in each G 

| 

: 
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LIDGERWOOD MINE HOISTS 


Electric built in any size Steam up to 1000 H. P. 


E build mine hoists in 

types and sizes to meet 
every requirement of mine 
service. 


Economy is the Keynote 
in the Construction of 
Lidgerwood Hoists 


The design, material and 
workmanship are the best 
obtainable. The result is a 
smooth running, well bal- 
anced hoist, with internal 
friction reduced to a mini- 
mum, giving the greatest 
rope pull for the power 
expended. 


This is True Economy 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 96 Liberty Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland Detroit Los Angeles Seattle London, England 


Now Ready for Distribution 


chalmers 


Machinery echinery Deper 


Deparimne 


This new publication 
contains capacity tables, 


naan 
ss] 


clearance sketches an 
other information regard- 
ing 


ROD MILLS 
Send for Copy 


ALLIS -CHALMERS 

PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 

Electrical Machinery Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 
Steam Turbines M 


ef N U FACT UR ING Cc OM MPA IR Power Transmission Machinery 


Pumping Engnes-Centrdugal Pumps 
Steam and Electric Hoists 
Au Compressors - Air Brakes 
Agricultural Machinery 
Condensers 


Steam Engines 
Gas and Oil Engines 
Hydraulic Turbines 
Crushing and Cement 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A. 


| 


| 
| | 
ROD MILL ROD MiLts 
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Universal Shortwall on a Running Cut in a Wide Room 


For Lower Costs— 


THE UNIVERSAL CONTROL SHORTWALL 


The performance of the Universal Control Shortwall has brought out Write for this: 
many notable things about this new coal cutter. One thing is its low one ae ee 
maintenance cost. 


Analyzing the Universal Control you are quick to discover the reason. 
It is evident that everything which the earlier Goodman Shortwalls did 
may be done by the Universal Control—and done more easily, smoothly 
and quickly. 

Power on both rope drums has increased its flexibility and has added 
speed. 


What is more, the variable speed control, which automatically regulates 
the high and low speeds of both rope drums, assures smoothness and 
exact adaptability to conditions. 


If you are looking for ways 
to reduce your operating costs 


The combination of speed and smoothness in cutting enables the Uni-  W7#e for our new d6-page ff 


I , book. It will b nt free. 
versal Control to do increased work with less effort—and that means oo ae 


reduced maintenance costs. 


& 


VUPAGKURIN 


“Send Book 222-M” 


\ 
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‘Leschen Wire Ropes 
Wire Rope. Tr 


n business since 1857 | 


= pA. Leschen & Sons 


“Rope Company 
St.Louis, Mo. 
~~ Chicagaes San Francisco 


ACCURATE WEIGHTS 


May Mean the Difference Between 
Profit and Loss 


No weighing device has ever proved more satisfactory than the old-fashioned beam scale 
When Lime can be taken by a reliable and skilled man to bring it to a perfect balance. 
but time is not alWays avaliavie, Nur is Lue wian in Charge of Weighing aiways reliable 
and skilled. And tne weigher can make mistakes detrimental to your interests as well 
as against the miners. 


The Streeter-Amet Automatic Weight Recorder removes all possibility of error in weigh- 
ing by eliminating the human element from the weighing operation and by automati- 
cally printing on a paper tape the weight of each load passing over the scale. 


With platform scales of proper length, cars need not be stopped, but can be accurately 
weighed while moving at a speed of three to four miles per hour. 


Where weighing is done in hopper ur weigh-pan the recorder can take care of the loads 
as fast as cars are brought up. 


Send for catalogues and data on representative installations 


STREETER-AMET WEIGHING AND RECORDING COMPANY 


4101-4105 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 


: 
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The Pyramids of Gizeh : 


Herodotus records that 100,000 workmen There is no explosive that is universally the 
: toiled for a generation to build the great most economical, but Hercules Special No. 1 
Pyramids of Gizeh, tombs for Egypt’s kings. often reducesblasting costs. We have recom- 
— — sn feet were ended it for several years because it con- 
ubes of stone as large as ten feet were (9. oy 3c 
' ti tains about 35 percent more cartridges per box 
quarried by driving wooden wedges into “as? as 
« than 40% extra dynamite, which it frequently 
grooves in the rock and then soakingthem 
with water. The swelling of the wedges 
cracked the stone which was transported '"® lasting costs approximately 25 percent. 
to the Nile over mountains and valleys on Hercules Special No. 1 contains nothing but 
v water-bound, rock roads similar to mac- the highest grade of standard materials. 
4 adam roads. Its wide use for years is proof of its econo- 
Explosives have replaced slave labor and ™Y will gladly 
‘ou whether it is suite 10 york. 
have made possible the economical pro- °° ether it is suited for your wor 
duction of ore, coal, and rock products Our new book, “Eliminating Waste in Blast- 


® required by modern civilization. But in ing”, was writtento help you reduce blasting 
8 choosing the most economical explosive costs. Write to our Advertising Der art- 

a for each job there still remains an oppor- ment, 934 King Street, Wilmington, D<la- 
tunity to prevent waste. ware, for a free copy. 


| HERCULES 


POWDER COMPANY 


Allentown, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Hazleton, Pa. Louisville, Ky. Pittsburgh, Pa. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Birmingham, Ala. Denver, Colo. | Huntington, W. Va. New York City Pottsville, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Duluth, Minn.. Joplin, Mo. Norristown, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Los Angcles, Cal. Pittsburg, Kan. Wilmington, Del. 
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GREAT FALLS PRODUCTION DEPT. 


| 


alll 


TROLLEY WIRE 


Copper Conductors for 
electrical transmission 


ANACONDA CopPER MinincCo. AN ipA THe American Brass Co. 


Rolling Mills Department from @nsumer General Offices 


111 W. Washington Street, Chicago Waterbury, Conn. 


electrical, rope, airplane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat wire (strip steel) hoops, 


bale-ties, tacks, nails, barbed wire, 


concrete reinforcement, springs, netting, wire fences, steel 
posts, steel gates, ‘trolley wire and rail bonds, wire wheels, 
auto-towing cables, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wires, 


for manufacturing, screw stock. 


Illustrated books describing uses, free 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


| 
= 
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Cléan + Smoo Running 
| More Dareblg pete 


Lower Upkee 


~ 
| 
| 
a 


' Electric Hoists Working Over Acid, Steam and Vapors must 


have Reliable Drives, which do not Deteriorate while Standing 


Communicate with our users as to the results of our service 


i reet. 
4 Commercial Bank Bidg. 
Mercha&ts L.& T. Bids. 


A 
\ 
( 4 
\ 
4 
\ 
ss Nearest Office 
ATLANTA GA\702 Candle Bldg Earl E. Scott MINNEAPGLIS, MINN. 413 3rd.St,5. Strang- Scott Mig.Co. 
& BALTIMORE, MD. § 1402 Lexington: Blds \ CANADA, Jones , Regis'd. 
BOSTON MASS. | NTREAL, St.N Toronto, Bide 
Fe CHARLOTTE, NC. @ EW Y CITY, 50 S 
CHICAGO, ILL HILADELPHIAS PA. _ Fuller 
CLEVELAND# ers) Bids. TTSBURGH, BA. Westinghouse B 
DETROIT, H. § Cor. 8th. Abbatt Sts. RANCIS£O, CAL. Monadnock. Bidg, 
KANSAS MO. Tigance Bldg. Co. IS, MO. Bidg, Morse Engineering Co. 
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United Metals Selling Company 


25 Broadway, New York 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & B M Brands 
Best Selected Copper ABS &MA Brands 


Pig Lead? International (I.L.R.Co.) 
Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 


Highest Grade and Purity 


Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium, Copper Sulphate 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


Purchasers of 


Zinc and Lead Ores 


Address 


1012 PIERCE BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Exploration Department for the purchase of 
Metal Mines and Metal Mining Companies 


55 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Three-Fold Service 


HROUGH the past fifty years great prog- 

ress has been made in the development of 
efficient and economical explosives. And in 
practically every case the du Pont Chemical 
Engineer has been the pioneer. 


A staff of three hundred chemical engineers in the 
du Pont Laboratories—by painstaking research, 
study and experiment—are anticipating the needs of 
Industry for safer and more economical explosives. 
In the du Pont Laboratories, Low-Freezing Dyna- 
mites—eliminating the thawing hazard—were first 
originated and developed to their present highly 
efficient state 
Boston, Mass. 


Buffalo, N. Y. e 
a ee In 1907 a Low-Freezing Ammonia Dynamite was in- 
Huntington W. Va. troduced. What it has thus far saved in lives and 


Kansas City, Mo. 


New York, N. ¥. money is inestimable. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Portland, Ore. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


San Francisco, Cabif Du Pont Explosives Service is three-fold. It assures 
Seattle, Wash. you, first, of the rigid maintenance of du Pont qual- 
—— ity—second, the counsel of a staff of practical explo- 
Atlantic City, experts to work out your own particular prob- 

lems—third, system of manufacture and distribu- 


tion that guarantees quick delivery. 


Put your explosives problems up to du Pont. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Explosives Department 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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“A ten-ton steam roller 
didn’t even dent the shovel” 


CONTRACTOR down in North Carolina* requested a 

sample of the H. K. Wood’s Mo-lyb-den-um Steel Shovel. 
He specified no particylar type. So a sample of the regular rail- 
road shovel was sent to him. 


This shovel was not suited to his needs. He was building 
asphalt roads, and wanted a shovel with a flatter blade that 
would scatter the asphalt. 


So he tried to flatten the blade of the shovel that was sent 
him. First, he used a hammer, but could make no impression 
on it. Then he placed that shovel upside-down on a concrete 
roadway, and had a ten-ton steam roller pass over it four times 
with no apparent effect. 

He then requested that ‘‘a special flat shovel be made up to 
meet his requirements, as it was impossible to change or damage 
a finished Mo-lyb-den-um Shovel.’’ 

Comparative tests have proved Wood’s Mo-lyb-den-um Steel 
Shovels to be two to siz times stronger than any other shovels 
made. They are also far lighter for a given strength. 


Write today for folder showing the application of Wood’s 
Mo-lyb-den-um Steel Shovels to all mining needs. 


THE§WOOD SHOVEL AND TOOL COMPANY 
Piqua, U.S. A. 


Name on request 


Wood's Mo-ub-den-um Shovels 
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WORLD STABILITY AND THE GOLD SUPPLY 


HE FUTURE of the gold standard and the future 

of world stability in finance and industry are so 

closely inter-related that the hope for one neces- 
sarily includes a consideration of the other. 

In many European countries until very recently, rates 
of exchange were largely based upon the British pound 
sterling—now the American dollar has taken the place 
of the British pound and is given a rating never accorded 
to the British symbol. This is true notwithstanding the 
praiseworthy boast of England that the pound sterling 
would always remain at par because it would always be 
supported not only by the British government but that 
the integrity of every British subject was pledged to its 
ultimate redemption. 

Unfortunately for the world, as well as for Great 
Britain, sterling has been at continued discount for some 
years as measured by the American dollar. 

The reason is easily apparent. The United States is 
firmly established upon a gold standard. The value of 
money tokens throughout the world will be found to be 
in proportion to the amount of gold held by the nation 
issuing the money under consideration. 

The American dollar, based on an adequate gold re- 
serve, is more than ever the recognized unit of value 
throughout the world. , 

It may be insisted that no single nation can maintain 
a world gold standard with all or nearly all other nations 
on an unsupported paper basis. That depends upon the 
financial reach of that country in world affairs. 

Until recent years London was the financial center of 
the world. Now New York has entered upon that dis. 
tinction and is assuming that responsibility. With the 
exercise of proper fotesight and intelligence the United 
States may become the financial dictator among world 
nations. 

Such foresight and intelligence manifestly must pro- 
tect itself in a sufficient gold reserve without depriving 
other nations of a sufficient gold supply to insure the 
stability of ample currencies by other nations. The 
national debts of the world have grown from 
$43,000,000,000 in 1914 to about $300,000,000,000 at the 
present time. It is fair to assume that all other munici- 
pal and private credits have largely increased. 

During those years the inerease of the world’s gold 
supply has been almost imperceptible. In the United 
States the use of gold for other than monetary purposes 
has about equaled our gold production. 

At this time our gold production is less than one-half 
of pre-war production. There is little hope of increase 
with production costs eighty percent above pre-war 
levels and still trending upward. Further inflation in 
this country can only be tolerated upon the theory that 
we may safely dispense with world business relations, a 
suggestion which cannot be accepted. 


No greater menace to world prosperity can be 


imagined than that of unstabilized and fluctuating world 
currencies. No greater promise can be offered for sta- 
bilized world currencies than an ample supply of gold. 
Can this promise be made available while our gold pro- 
duction is continually decreasing? 

Can we foree world nations into monetary insolvency 
and still maintain with them satisfactory business rela- 
tions? And if not and the world’s gold supply, much of 
which we now control, is made available for the stabiliza- 
tion of world currencies, what is to become of our own 
basic credit support unless we stimulate gold produc- 
tion; unless by artificial uplift we counteract the arti- 
ficial burden which high and mounting production costs 
entail upon the industry the product of which is arti- 
ficially fixed by governmental edict. 

Mrintne Coneress JOURNAL does not believe that the 
present world gold supply is more than sufficient to sup- 
port at par the present credit money of the world. It 
believes that a egntinuous production of gold must be 
maintained in proportion to increased business trans- 
action. 

It believes that a continuous depletion of gold reserves 
by the use of gold for other than monetary purposes 
should be discouraged and hampered by every lawful 
means, and that burdens of gold production might well 
be shared by those who use gold for other than monetary 
purposes. 

This conclusion is based upon the belief that any in- 
dustry ought to pay for its raw material a price fixed by 
the law of supply and demand rather than by govern- 
ment edict; that where the cost of a commodity is fixed 
by government edict below the cost of production that 
the user of that commodity ean fairly be required to pay 
the amount which it would cost him if the machinery of 
produetion were turned over to him. 

In other words, the users of gold for other than mone- 
tary purposes should be required to pay as much as this 
gold would cost them if all the gold mines of the country 
which were operated in 1915 were turned over to them 
for operation. 

The present operating cost is approximately 80 per- 
cent above the cost of 1915. This means that the actual 
cost of producing the same amount of gold as was pro- 
duced in 1915, viz: $101,000,000, would be $181,800,000. 
or $36 per ounce. 

Does anyone for an instant suppose that for years to 
come operating costs will be less than fifty percent above 
pre-war levels? And will anyone justify a condition 
which forees the gold producer to close his mine or sell 
his product to a jewelry manufacturer at less than aver- 
age production cost—and what is the ageney which 
forees this injustice? The government of the United 
States. 

That government whose administration proclaims its 
desire for ‘‘more business in government and less gov- 
ernment in business.’’ 

And how is this accomplished ? 
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The sale of gold at its pre-war production cost by the 
government absolutely destroys the law of supply and 
demand as it relates to gold production and puts the gov- 
ernment squarely into business as the competitor of the 
gold producer in supplying gold in those fields where 
gold is a commodity. 

It makes the government the most unfair of competi- 
tors in that its almost inexhaustible gold reserve accu- 
mulated at public expense at pre-war costs is continu- 
ously available at a price at least fifty percent below 
present production costs to those who menace the gold 
standard and the stabilization of world finances by using 
gold for other than monetary purposes. 

What is the remedy—and apparently the only avail- 
able remedy ? 

A tax upon all gold used for other than monetary pur- 
poses sufficiently high to force such users of gold to pay 
for their raw material what it now costs-to produce it. 

To support three hundred billion of credit (govern- 
ment’ indebtedness) requires more gold than to support 
-forty-three billion credit. The gold reserve which fairly 
‘supported the pre-war. credits, pre-war prices and pre- 
war. business transactions throughout the world is not 
too great and probably not sufficient to support the enor- 
mously increased demand of the present. 

The United States must sell about ten percent of its 
production in foreign markets if its industrial machinery 
is to be kept in continuous operation which cannot be 
purehased by nations lacking money or its equivalent 
with which to buy. 

The future prosperity of the United States and the 
future stability of the world are largely dependent upon 
an increase of world gold production. , 

If these statements are true, then the government of 
the United States may well give serious consideration to 
the maintenance of a normal and an economically justi- 
fied gold production. 


THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 
N O RESOLUTION ever adopted by an American 


Mining Congress Convention has called forth so 
much criticism as the Cleveland Resolution con- 
cerning immigration. 

This partly because its meaning was misunderstood 
but more particularly because it was not in line with the 
policies of the American Federation of Labor. The long 
reach of the Federation’s publicity department quickly 
and always attacks any plan which threatens to create 
conditions in which there are more laborers than jobs. 
The American Mining Congress favors a condition in 
which, as nearly as may be, all laborers can find regular 
employment at fair wages. (By fair wages it means such 
a wage as will enable a prudent, industrious, able-bodied 
man to support his family according to American stand- 
ards, educate his family and save enough during his 
working years to provide for his old age.) 

It favors a condition in which any and every enterprise 
by offering fair wages can secure the help necessary for 
its proper operation. It favors such uniformity of wage 
scales as will make easy the transfer of surplus men from 
one industry to another industry in which there is a 
labor shortage. 

What is the present situation in the labor field? <A 
surplus of men in the bituminous coal industry tied to 
the industry by an abnormally high wage scale; a great 
shortage in the western mines which eannot offer an in- 
ducing wage to the coal miner because the price of its 
imnortant product, gold, is fixed and the wage scale 
which it can pay is determined by the value of its 
product. 
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There is a serious shortage of labor for the farms 
which not only are unable at present prices of farm prod- 
ucts to offer an inducing wage to men receiving the 
higher wages paid in mining, railroading and manufac- 
turing but are continually losing their help to the other 
industries. There can be but one result—a shortage of 
farm production which will inevitably result in higher 
food prices and a lessening of the value of the higher 
wages paid in other industries. This endless chain of 
mounting prices is not a remedy. 

What are the remedies available? The first is to sup- 
ply to the farms a sufficiency of labor at wages which 
present farm crop wages will justify. It is plain that 
this supply cannot be drawn from other industries in this 
country and if supplied must be by immigration. 

The fact is that the objection on the part of labor 
organization to the admission of a proper number of 
immigrants is shortsighted and foolish. 

High wages and steady work in industry will be of 
small avail if the supply of food is insufficient to meet 
the demand. Therefore, a farsighted policy would neces- 
sarily provide a market fully supplied with the neces- 
sities of life. This can only be supplied by the effective 
operation of the farm which in turn requires labor which 
cannot be drawn from the present industrial supply. 

What, then, is the immigrant situation? 

For five years before the war the net immigration to 
this country was in excess of an average of 900,000 
persons annually. Of these emigrants approximately 
250,000 were farm labor, 22,000 general labor and 
180,000 skilled labor. During these years the net immi- 
gration to the United States from foreign countries 
was between four and five million. From 1915 to 1920 
there was practically no immigration. Congress at the 
close of the war anticipating a dangerous influx of immi- 
gration very properly, under the then existing situation, 
put up the bars by the law limiting immigration to three 
pereent, this law going into effect July 1, 1921. 

Under this law immigration has been very small—the 
net amount during the last fiscal year being estimated at 
53,000. The country finds itself short more than four 
million of men who would have been added during the 
war period if previous rate had been maintained, a simi- 
lar proportional number since the close of the war and 
in addition thereto, short the service of 3,705,463 men 
who enlisted in war service for approximately a period 
of three years. 

This enormous loss of service to the productive power 
of the nation may be the sole cause of the high level of 
prices which is again largely, if not entirelv, responsible 
for abnormal condition of our industrial life. 

Normaley will only return when the vacuum of sub- 
normal production has been filled. This will not happen 
until the supply of labor is normal and the fact that 
there is a marked shortage of common labor in all de- 
flated industries at least calls for a careful investigation. 
It is hoped that such investigation will be made by the 
committee appointed in accordance with the Cleveland 
Resolution. 


A SALUTARY SAFEGUARD 


HE POWER of the courts to determine whether 
a law passed by a duly constituted legislative body 
and approved by the executive is or is not consti- 
tutional is a fundamental and necessary power in pro- 
tecting the rights and the liberties of the individual. 
The right of every citizen ‘‘to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness’’ is the first concern of constitu- 
tional government. Those who urge that the court be 
not permitted to determine this question, who believe in 
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a pure democracy, who believe that the conclusions of 
an inflamed public mind may safely be entrusted to de- 
termine the liberties of their fellows may learn a valu- 
able lesson from a recent occurrence in Canada. 

Freedom of speech is a cherished privilege. When this 
freedom is so exercised as to become slanderous or to 
provoke publie disturbance, it approaches the status of a 
menace. 

The Ave is a weekly paper whose editor felt privileged 
to print caustic statements concerning the Canadian par- 
liament. That body did not feel that the penalty then 
provided by law, imprisonment during the session, was a 
sufficient punishment for the offense against its dignity, 
and not being hampered by any constitutional restriction 
proceeded to the enactment of a new law providing for 
more drastic punishment. In the meantime, the offender 
was lodged in jail in order that he may be available when 
the new law is fully enacted. 

Under similar circumstance our constitutional limita- 
tion against expost facto legislation might, by those who 
now ask for amendments to the constitution, be regarded 
as a salutary safeguard. 


THE ARIZONA INDUSTRIAL CONGRESS 


NE OF the latest, and perhaps the most practieal, 

efforts looking to normal conditions, i.e.,conditions 

in which the producer may find a profitable mar- 
ket without too great a burden on the consumer, is being 
conducted by the Arizona Industrial Congress. 

The mine has always been the pioneer of western de- 
velopment. It has made possible the building of rail- 
ways into otherwise inaccessible regions—it has. made a 
home market for farm produce at profitable prices, and 
also has furnished to the nation those metals and min- 
erals essential to its industrial prosperity. 

In the days of small mining operations the local farm 
product went directly to the mine—later to the neighbor- 
hood store and still later as the mining operation grew 
in magnitude, where mine purchases were on a larger 
scale, the local product was forced to larger marketing 
centers, there to be repacked, classified and returned to 
the mine with the additional charges of numerous middle 
men and going and returning freight charges. The net 
result of this process increased the cost of living at the 
mines and decreased the value of the wages paid. 

Mine operators were quick to recognize this situation 
but seemingly helpless to remedy it. 

Prosperous satisfied workmen are a distinct asset to 
every mining organization and any proposal which adds 
to the value of the wages paid without adding to the cost 
of production adds to the number of men who may be 
profitably employed by commanding a larger market for 
the mine’s output. 

It remained for an altruistie and farsighted mining 
engineer, Mr. P. G. Spilsbury, now president of the Ari- 
zona Industrial Congress, to ereate an organization 
through which the mine, the farm and the business com- 
munity might be brought into closer contact, each recog- 
nizing their mutual interpendence. 

The cost of shipping eggs, butter, hay and other 
farm products to Los Angeles, there to be classified, re- 
packed and reshipped to Arizona, was quickly discon- 
tinued. These products were prepared for market at 
home—the farmer got better prices and a more certain 
market for -his product, the miner cheaper supplies, the 
mine operator more contented and prosperous employes 
and a mutual spirit of helpfulness was developed which 
promised great things for Arizona. 

We commend this movement as one of the means 
through which the Cleveland Resolution of the American 
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Mining Congress concerning Industrial Cooperation can 
be made effective, which resolution, after outlining con- 
ditions and commending the appointment of a Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations, coneludes as follows: 

“And be it further resolved, That employers and employes 
throughout the country be urged to cooperate in a general 
movement which shall have for its ultimate accomplishment 
harmonious relations, continuous employment, fair wages, 
reasonable profits and the cheapest priced commodities to the 
consumer which these conditions will permit.” 


It is to the very great credit of the mining companies 
of Arizona that notwithstanding the depression in the 
copper industry they have contributed a very large part 
of the cost of this movement. 


A NEW INFLUENCE 


RECENT TRADE association bulletin cited sixty- 
six factories, each employing one thousand men 
or more, which have in operation some form of 

employe representation or shop council. According to 
the reports of most of these factories, the expansion of 
the employe’s sphere of influence has proved advan- 
tageous. 

The industrial world will benefit tremendously when 
industrial cooperation is universally established; but a 
basis for cooperation which will be acceptable to both 
employers and employes must be found. This is par- 
ticularly true in the mining industry, an industry that 
employs more than a million workers. Contentment 
among these workers will mean many millions of dollars 
not only to the industry as such but to the nation. 

The antagonistic divisions between capital and labor 
must be swept aside by reason and common understand- 
ing if industrial contentment is to be made secure. 

Employers desire substantial returns on their. invest- 
ments and seek to establish maximum efficiency in pro- 
duction. Employes desire better wages and living con- 
ditions and seek the consummation of higher wage scales 
and better conditions of employment through organized 
effort and collective bargaining. The methods pursued 
by both employers and employes have not accomplished 
the results which both have sought. 

Policies affecting an enterprise concern employes as 
well as employers. The suecess of these policies is as 
vital to the welfare of one as to the other. In the case 
of both, human beings are dependent upon the prosperity 
of the business for their livelihood. Sound policies, co- 
operatively established and commonly understood, there- 
fore will provide mutual insurance for the successful 
maintenance of the source of livelihood. 

Sinee employes are concerned with the circumstances 
and environment surrounding their employment, which 
largely determine their productive capacity and ef- 
ficieney, their participation in the formulation of poli- 
cies affecting that employment, if properly arranged, 
should prove mutually advantageous. 

Confidence and understanding inspire _ loyalty. 
Secrecy and aloofness engender hate. Efficiency of the 
highest order ean not be attained until employes are 
encouraged in their work beyond the limit of mere 
mechanical action. In every instance where the elements 
of personal interest and satisfaction found in worthy ae- 
complishment control the efforts of workers, employers 
are benefited. 

Where employes, by reason of limited knowledge, are 
unable to grasp a fundamental understanding of the 
problems of the business in which they are engaged, a 
eampaign of education might make clear to them basie 
conditions affecting the business which otherwise could 
not be understood. A better knowledge of business prin- 
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ciples, greater responsibility in the formulation of busi- 
ness policies, closer contact with business management, 
and pride in meritorious accomplishment which promotes 
business interests, if encouraged, will point the way to 
permanent industrial peace. 

The bonds of mutual understanding, sympathy and 
interest must close the gap between employers and em- 
ployes; and these bonds can not be formed to strengthen 
the industrial structure of the nation until the managing 
authorities of every industrial enterprise make possible 
the development of plans for the establishment of a closer 
contact and unity with the workers. 

The American Mining Congress has created a division 
of industrial cooperation because it believes that there is 
a common ground upon which every employer and em- 
ploye can meet, and that this common ground is born of 
confidence, and sustained through a recognition of inter- 
dependence. 

Efforts along the lines indicated will be fostered by the 
division in the hope that the agitator and malcontent 
will be divested of his influence in spreading false doc- 
‘trines, and that there will be inspired among employes 
of the mining industry a closer adherence to the ideals 
and prineiples of Americanism as well as loyalty to the 
industry to which their abilities and skill are given. 


COAL’S SELECTION OF LEADERSHIP 


HACKERAY IN his autobiography of Barry 

Lyndon causes his eccentric character to arrive at 

a point where his past services are forgotten and 
his greatness impugned. In a mood to pity himself, the 
outcast philosophizes by saying that ‘‘The sharpest tools 
are often destroyed in performing the service for which 
they were designed.’’ 

The members of the coal industry are encountering 
some difficulty in selecting a leader. Promising men 
are not keen to volunteer. They are held back by the 
fact that past leaders of the industry have destroyed 
themselves. Those who have the capacity to become 
leaders are not willing to sacrifice themselves. It seems 
to them that Thackeray’s bitter comment applies and 
hence that the industry’s sharp tools have destroyed 
themselves in performing the service for which they 
were designed. Not being keen for self destruction 
the new sharp tools avoid the service. Before we con- 
sent to discourage the ambitious by saying that the job 
eannot be done at all, we want first to inquire what was 
the reason for the downfall of past leaders. 

One gentleman tried to stabilize the coal business by 
storage. He failed and thereby lost his fortune, his 
position and his standing in the industry. He failed 
because he had not thought his proposal through before 
he tried to put it into practice, and because his plan, 
as devised, was not fundamentally sound. 

Another gentleman rose to temporary leadership in 
the industry on his theory that he could supply a politi- 
cal answer to the big economic problem in coal. He 
failed because the industry itself would not subseribe to 
that theory, and because his political associates could 
not agree with him as to the soundness of his particular 
formula. 

A third gentleman arose to prominence in the industry 
through his attempt to consolidate mines, and hence to 
form great combinations of capital. He failed because 
the people would not subscribe to a monopoly or even to 
an approach to it, and because the coal mine owners 
would not surrender their independence to become as 
hired men for large corporations. 

We could go through a list of those who have enjoyed 
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temporary leadership. We could show that each one 
failed for equally obvious reasons. In this survey, we 
would find that each one failed to reach his goal because 
his premise was not fundamentally sound. In brief the 
things he tried to do could not be done. 

In one important respect these gentlemen were not 
failures at all. They all did an inestimable service to 
the industry by pointing out clearly the different direc- 
tions in which remedies could not and cannot lie. They 
performed precisely the same service for the industry 
that the pioneer does for a nation. They cleared the 
ground of the underbrush, and made possible intelligent 
cultivation. They were the gentlemen who made pos- 
sible the selection of the right program by the leader of 
coal who is yet to come. Rather than discourage, there- 
fore, any new attempts at leadership they have pointed 
the way for that leader; they have shown him what not 
to try if he would succeed. 

If we could summarize the experience of these ven- 
turesome gentlemen in a sentence it would read substan- 
tially as follows: Efforts at control of the product or the 
plants in the coal industry are failures until first there 
has been control of the coal land. To control the coal 
land involves some sort of a monopoly against which 
the people—both inside and outside the industry—have 
definitely set themselves. This means that past leaders 
have tried one of these things and have failed because 
they attempted to control rather than to direct the coal 
industry. 

If that sentence encompasses the essence of our twenty- 
five year struggle to reduce the coal industry to order 
and if we now set about to fashion a new program, we 
know that the new must have a different motif from the 
old program of coal’s leaders. That is to say, the con- 
scious effort of the new leader must be to direct the 
industry rather than to control it. He must try to per- 
suade the industry to follow him rather than try to dic- 
tate to it. 

This analysis opens a field which, heretofore, has not 
been tried. It also opens a field in which a sharp tool 
need not destroy itself while doing the thing for which 
it was designed. That is, the teachers of and the leaders 
of thoughts among men have held their sways to the end, 
without impairing their influence. Instead they have 
steadily increased, gained followers as the essential 
soundness of their philosophies came to be recognized. 

Before a new leader ventures, he should take seriously 
into account the character of his following and not ask 
support unless he can, by his experience, appeal to the 
largest number. That is, the most important group of 
followers is made up of the operators. The leader must 
have had practical experience as an operator; he must 
be able, from experience, to speak their peculiar lan- 
guage. He must have knowledge of the law that he 
may speak with authority to those lawyers upon whom 
so many operators depend. He must have had experi- 
ence with money, because that is the objective of the coal 
business. He must have had experience in dealing with 
the public because unless he ean interpret coal to the 
publie he will be of little value to the industry. And, 
he must have had experience in public life that he may 
know the routine of polities with which he must deal 
increasingly as the years pass. 

The prescription is not an ideal impossible of attain- 
ment. Such men live in the industry today. They are 
headed toward leadership because they have a substan- 
tial following. It remains only to be seen whether they 
have the patience to work hard and to wait until their 
clear vision of the needs of the industry are accepted. 
These men can spoil their opportunities by speaking too 
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soon in questions about which they are informed but 
about which their followers have, as yet, no adequate 
concept. 


CLUTTERING INDUSTRIAL SKIES 
Be« SKY legislation and other measures of re- 


pression, enacted into law by state legislatures, are, 

in many instances, stifling the development of 
legitimate enterprises. Although these measures were 
designed to prevent the imposition of fraudulent schemes 
for robbing the public of hard-earned savings, in actual 
practice they serve to thwart new undertakings of a 
worthy character. 

The mining industry is handicapped by restrictive 
legislation perhaps more than any other industry or 
business. Restraint of trade acts, blue sky laws, dis- 
eriminatory methods of taxation, and numerous other 
regulatory measures are stifling development and expan- 
sion, and are forcing capital to seek other lines of busi- 
ness for profitable investment. 

The Denison blue sky bill, now under consideration by 
a committee of Congress, is but another ill-advised meas- 
ure which will, if passed, add to the difficulties already 
throttling the mining industry to the point of strangula- 
tion. This bill would place in the hands of some admin- 
istrative authority powers which, if exercised in strict 
accordance with the terms of the bill, would seriously 
interfere with the development of the vast natural re- 
sources of the western states. 

The results desired from this legislation are, of course, 
worthy ; and the solution of the problem for which the 
Denison bill was drawn is one which must be carefully 
and thoughtfully studied. The protection of the public 
against fake promoters and stock-selling concerns is a 
paramount consideration. Legitimate mining enter- 
prises have suffered from the lack of public confidence 
as the result of the frauds practiced by unscrupulous 
promoters, and the mining industry as a whole would 
benefit by any measure which would effectively prevent 
such frauds without, at the same time, interfering with 
honest efforts to secure capital, through the sale of stock 
or securities, for the development of newly discovered 
prospects or the expansion of existing operations in 
proved mines. 

But legislation which will create new tax-consuming 
agencies or strengthen the arbitrary powers of existing 
agencies for the regulation of industrial development, 
and which imperils the welfare of legitimate undertak- 
ings for the development of natural resources or any 
other industry without affording any compensating ad- 
vantages, must be viewed with alarm. 

The Denison bill will directly affect mining, and will 
affect particularly mining enterprises in the west. The 
fact that dishonest promoters and grafters are quite as 
plentiful in other lines of business as in mining seems to 
have been ignored in the framing of this bill as it has 
been ignored in the enactment of the various state blue 
sky laws. 

The proper enforcement of laws already on the statute 
books should not be neglected; but a new measure will 
not tend to increase the respect of either the publie or 
the grafter for laws which are improperly or inade- 
quately enforced. If the state and federal laws now in 
force simply against fraud were to be rigidly enforced 
against all unscrupulous promoters, profiteers, and social 
parasites, whether their activities involved the financing 
of a bank, a railroad, a real estate swindle, a chain-store 
system, or a mine, there would be little need for national 
blue sky legislation. 
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CAUTION IS NECESSARY 
] N CHEMISTRY four stages—the mixing of the ele- 


ments, the reaction, the precipitation and the deposit. 

The last is the thing sought from the beginning. 
Usually, just before the precipitation point is reached 
the reaction is violent. Thereafter the old elements dis- 
appear and the new product appears. It is a familiar 
proecess—one which has given unconsciously direction to 
our thought and hopes. 

Indeed, so deep has been the impression that the temp- 
tation, when an economic discussion begins, is to assume 
that precisely the same process will, with precision, yield 
a desired result. That is, it is assumed that if you throw 
into some crucible—usually an inquisitional body—the 
labor, the competitive, the financial, the managerial and 
the political elements, and if you allow them for a long 
while to react in normal and therefore violent fashion, 
the point of natural precipitation will soon be reached. 
Thereafter you will have what you sought; namely, the 
solution of the coal problem. It is customary now to 
suppose that the new compound will bear no close rela- 
tion to the nature of the elements from which it was 
compounded. That is labor, capital and polities and all 
their natural cravings will disappear and in their places 
will rise something which has none of the longings and 
aspirations of anyone of them but which is satisfactory 
to all. We seem to expect a state of things in which 
human ambition has finally come to rest and to create 
a condition which will react to nothing easily. In a 
word, we seek an economic ultimate as a result of each 
economic reaction. Of course economic elements can not 
possibly react in the same way as do the chemical ele- 
ments. For one thing, they cannot unite so completely, 
that a new and better product will result which will so 
effectively conceal its component parts that they can be 
found only by fractionation. Also, chemistry is so exact 
that to yield a given result we must measure the elements 
and predetermine the temperature. We can’t know our 
economies with that precision. Therefore we can’t fore- 
know the produet. We must create mixtures by guess 
and hope for a favorable outturn. 

Coal, as is commonly known, is now in the crucible. 
Into it have been thrown all of the major elements— 
labor, capital, transportation, management, merchandis- 
ing, and polities. Under heat, they are being allowed to 
react naturally in the hope that we may draw off as a 
product a coal industry in which the old contentions of 
the various groups have disappeared ; that, we will have 
a new industry, on a new earth, which will express solely 
the enlightened public opinion of the day and hour. 

It is, of course, impossible to expect any such change. 
We occupy a fool’s paradise if we even hope for it, to 
say nothing of expecting it. And it is seriously to be 
doubted whether the new industry—assuming it could 
possibly come—would be weleomed by anyone upon its 
arrival. That is to say we get out of a chemical reaction 
only a new grouping of exactly what we put into it. We 
will get out of an economic reaction exactly the same 
thing. And we are hardly arrived at a stage of coal 
development where a fixation of its present processes is 
even approximately desirable. Specifically, we have 
done, as yet, hardly anything toward the development 
of a merchandising policy in coal. Having nothing 
which is satisfactory to put into the crucible, we would 
be foolish if we hoped to get an ideal product from the 
use of such an imperfect element. Nor are we safe if, at 
the point of creating the mixture, we allow anyone to 
devise a new merchandising policy and plan which will 
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be used in place of the practical selling policy of the 
industry. 

We have not, as yet, reached a point in the relations 
between the miners and the operators where we know 
that one system is right and another system is wrong. 
We still are in the open forum on the whole labor ques- 
tion. We are willing to be shown which of several 
theories is best, but we are convinced that no one of them 
is entirely satisfactory. Seeing how unsettled are our 
opinions on that score, we are hardly in a position to 
embalm anyone of them. Nor would we be content to 
throw away that which exists and trust to someone to 
devise a new and better scheme based wholly upon an 
unproved theory. 

In the matter of coal utilization, we have certainly 
not arrived at any such perfection that we would care 
to perpetuate any present method or program. Nor is 
there amongst us a genius to whom we would feel free to 
entrust the task of giving us a program according to 
which we must work in future. 

In similar fashion, we might go through the long list 
of subjects connected with the coal industry. Invari- 
ably we would find that the seeds of growth have but 
been planted and barely are sprouted. The whole future 
of the industry is before it. In every department there 
is room for infinite improvement and expansion. This, 
itself, is a hopeful sign. That we recognize the truth is a 
still more hopeful sign. 

The immediate danger is that there may spring up 
amongst us those who believe that we are too slow in 
arriving at perfection; who believe that they have the 
perfect conception in mind; and who may be tempted 
to express their own ideas in the form of a statutory pro- 
gram for the industry. 

As we view it, the biggest danger ahead of the coal 
industry is that men will be disposed to freeze coal’s 
present imperfections in their present imperfect form by 
reaching positive conclusions now as to what should be 
done. . 

An even graver danger is that we may try to put an 
end to some of the contentions in the industry on the 
theory that the contentions themselves are unwholesome. 
Such beliefs are not essentially sound. 


COAL’S NATURAL ALLIES 
N: MAN—not even such artists as Caruso and 


Mark Twain—ever won success alone. 

man has risen by the invaluable aid of others; 
most successful men have risen by the aid of many 
others. 

No industry—not even steel or automobiles—ever won 
success unaided. Most of them have had the most 
powerful assistance. 

It is doubtful if any politician, on his own personality 
and by his own efforts, ever won as many as 100,000 
votes. We do not except even Theodore Roosevelt. 
Indeed, we raised our first estimate from 15,000 to 
100,000 on his account. 

F. S. Peabody used to say: ‘‘No man can succeed 
until the people want to do business with him.’’ Alex- 
ander Revell supplemented this by: ‘‘Every man 
reaches a time in his life when he must have more money 
than his bank statement will enable him to borrow; then, 
he rises or falls on his record or the kindness of his 
friends.’’ 

The coal operators want to succeed. They want to rise 
out of a position of near pauperism or whining sup- 
pliance for the right, occasionally, to make a dollar, into 
a position of dignity and sustained prosperity. They 
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have won everything that is necessary except the friends 
who will enable them to claim what they have won. 

Looking over the present situation carefully and eri- 
tically we must realize that on merit, coal, the com- 
modity, stands in a very high place in America. It is 
admitted to be one of the most important authors of 
America’s commanding position in the world’s industry. 
It is known and admitted that we have outrun the world 
in industry mainly because we have had cheap power— 
an abundance of low-priced coal. It is admitted freely 
that coal is the foundation stone of our present industrial 
system, and the pontoon over which we must run to win 
any foreign markets. It is thus clear that coal—the 
commodity—has won its place in the sun. It has 
reached the pinnacle of industrial achievement. It has 
arrived. 

But, while the commodity stands high, the coal men 
do not. The inanimate thing commands respect. The 
animate accompaniments have brought down condemna- 
tion upon themselves; they have failed to reach the 
hearts of the American people. And they failed in this 
one respect even when they were impoverishing them- 
selves that the nation might flourish. In this there is 
something pathetic—but nothing that provokes a single 
word of censure. 

The simple truth is that the coal operator has his 
natural allies but he has never sought them. He has not 
‘*made friends’’ because he has been too much engrossed 
by the frightful struggle to win coal from the earth and 
to win a profit from a business where the odds were 100 
to 1 against them. The operators lacked the time, the 
opportunity and the inclination to go hunting for those 
who are naturally friendly because they are wrestling 
with similar problems. So, coal men stayed at home— 
clannish and unsocial—to win only the cold indifference 
of men of their own sort. That explains much. Happily 
that era in coal history is passing quickly. 

Today, coal men are beginning to realize that they 
have more natural allies than any single industry and 
as many as the two great servitors—the banks and the 
railroads. That is to say, the coal industry is threatened 
today by a labor invasion from one side and by a political 
invasion from the other. Because, they, too, are pros- 
nectively, in the same situation, the employer of labor 
everywhere holds out his hand to the coal operator. 
Again, coal is a natural resouree—a thing which once 
extracted never comes again. It is a liquidating, a 
diminishing business. But, so are gold, copper, iron, 
lead and zine mines and oil wells. Coal is hounded into 
poverty; the cranks say that these natural riches are 
God given and no one should profit by their extraction. 
Because of the similarity of their problems, risks and 
dangers, all of these other operators extend their hands 
toward the coal producer. The ecarriers—water and 
rail—depend for 40 percent of their tonnage upon coal. 
Because of that tie, the railway officials extend their 
hands to the operators. Even the people who defy the 
intemperate winters of this ‘‘temperate’’ zone by the use 
of coal, want to be friendly with the source of their ecom- 
fort. So, they extend their hands. 

Coal operators are not Lillioms—Russian ruffians—who 
strike down the extended hand of friendship. The fact 
is that in the past they have been so worried and harried 
that, while walking with heads bent, they have not seen 
the hands. Today, the coal men, in the excess of their 
nerplexity over crowding questions and alarms, have 
thrown back their heads in a gesture of despair. In 
doing so, they have seen the friends who are all about 
them. They are beginning to reach out friendly hands 
to meet those already extended. On that account it is 
a vastly better day for coal which is dawning. 


FEDERAL BLUE-SKY PROPOSALS LOSE STRENGTH 


Hearings on Denison Bill Before Senate Committee Develop 
Telling Arguments Against Measure—Witnesses Show How 
Enactment Would Stifle Mining Industry 


HE DENISON blue-sky bill, pro- 

posing federal legislation which 

would stifle development opera- 
tions in the mining industry, probably 
never will be enacted in any form show- 
ing a similarity to that which it now 
holds. This is the opinion of unbiased 
students of the situation who declare in 
addition that the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, before which the 
measure now is pending, holds no plan 
for taking action on the bill until many 
days have passed. 

Hearings held during the past month 
before the Senate committee proved con- 
clusively that the measure is vulnerable 
in many places to justified attacks on the 
part of industry based upon the proven 
fact that business initiative will be ham- 
pered in development of new projects if 
a mass of red tape has to be cut before 
progress can be made. The recent ses- 
sions were the first to be held on the bill 
since it was passed by the House last 
summer. Previously, only a compara- 
tively small amount of opposition had 


been registered against the measure, the 
investment bankers and state securities 
commissioners mainly holding the floor 
with their advocacy of legislation which 
would probably redound to their inter- 
ests if enacted. 


A RECEPTION BY PROTESTS 


Reaching the Senate side of the Capi- 
tol, however, the measure found a recep- 
tion of protests awaiting it. And major- 
ing among these were the objections filed 
by representatives of the mining indus- 
try. 

Various groups of mining men in the 
west had molded their expressions of 
opinion upon the subject, crystallized in 
the resolution adopted by the Cleveland 
convention of the American Mining Con- 
gress which emphasized the overwhelm- 
ing handicap the proposed legislation 
would impose upon activities vital to the 
development of mining claims and the 
allied enhancement of the country’s na- 
tural wealth. 

This main objection on the part of the 
mining industry was subdivided by min- 
ing men who appeared before the com- 
mittée to impress upon the senatorial 
minds the fact that, although efforts to 


banish promotors of fake securities most 


assuredly is sought, the efforts should 
be directed in some line other than one 
which will vitally injure legitimate ac- 
tivities. 


FIRM OPPOSITION REGISTERED 


Concise and conclusive opposition to 
the bill on the part of the mining indus- 
try was voiced by James F. Callbreath, 
secretary of the American Mining Con- 
gress. Declaring that the bill, if enacted, 
would stifle prospecting and development 
operations of the industry, Mr. Call- 
breath carried his argument still further 
by pointing out the way in which the 
proposed legislation strikes deeply at the 
right of the citizen to determine his own 
legitimate actions. 

Mr. Callbreath submitted to the com- 
mittee a substitute measure drafted re- 
cently by a committee appointed by the 
Colorado Chapter of the American Min- 
ing Congress, the Colorado Metal Mining 
Association and the Colorado Metal Min- 
ing Fund. This proposed measure would 
place final judgment beyond the discre- 
tion of individuals by resting it in the 
hands of the judiciary system of the 
country. Primarily the bill is based upon 
a draft approved by the American Min- 
ing Congress at its convention in Denver 
in 1906, providing that a misstatement 


FAA of facts in connection with the sale of 


securities would constitute a felony and 
make the offender immediately liable to 
a prison sentence. As adopted by the 
Colorado mining men at their meeting 
held earlier in the year and presented to 
the committee by Mr. Callbreath, this 
proposed legislation would embrace au- 
thority over inter-state transactions by 
requiring that any person desiring to 
offer securities in inter-state trans- 
actions must file with a government 
agency in Washington a complete state- 
ment covering details of the business 
represented by the securities, this filing 
to be repeated each six months. Thus 
the question of fact would be determined 
and established by court procedure, re- 
moving the factor of final decision being 
made by an individual or group of indi- 
viduals not subjected to restraint of a 
designated code. 


“WILL Not ACCOMPLISH PURPOSE” 


Mr. Callbreath pointed out that the 
bill, in his opinion, will not accomplish 
the purpose for which it is offered, since 
it seems obvious that “fakers” will make 
loopholes for their activities out of the 
exemptions provided in the bill for cer- 
tain securities from its provisions. The 
wholesale and enormous losses sustained 
by investors in this country who bought 
quantities of German marks early in the 
post-war period were presented as: evi- 
dence of the mulcting possible under 
exemptions made by the bill. “So it is 
that I say the blue sky laws do not ac- 
complish the purpose for which they are 
intended,” declared Mr. Callbreath. “But 
they have accomplished and are accom- 
plishing the effect of throttling certain 
industries. 

“Since these blue sky laws came into 
effect, the mining development of the 
west has almost ceased. Production of 
all kinds of minerals has fallen off. 
Railroads have been discontinued and 
towns practically deserted. 

“The prospector who goes out into the 
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mountains with his burro and his tools, 
side of bacon and sack of flour, working 
for many months and perhaps years, 
always in his own mind is a prospective 
millionaire. If he finally locates a claim 
which gives promise of being worth 
something, his rights are entitled to pro- 
tection. Any iaw which prevents him 
from securing aid to develop that claim 
is against the best interests of the coun- 
try. 
AN ENORMOUS INVESTMENT 

“The prospector is usually a poor man, 
without money. After his discovery of a 
claim he most likely returns to his old 
home state to find someone to help de- 
velop his claim. He immediately faces 
a blue sky commission which says he 
must have an engineer’s report on the 
property, for which he is unable to pay. 

“A mine represents an enormous in- 
vestment. The poor prospector cannot 
make such an investment. Therefore, he 
quits prospecting. Prospectors have al- 
most disappeared as a class in the west, 
largely because of these restrictions 
upon their ability to secure assistance 
for development of their enterprises. 

“Any restrictions placed upon these 
men, who go out into the mountains and 
search for the hiding places of minerals, 
is against the best interests of the coun- 
try.” 

OBJECTIONS IN TABLOID 

Other objections filed against the bill 
included the following claims: 

1. It proposes to strengthen the power 
of commissions without restriction, limi- 
tation, or the opportunity of appeal to 
determine the rights of industry, thus 
destroying the citizen’s privilege to sub- 
mit his controversy to the courts for de- 
termination. 

2. It tends toward a government by 
men instead of a government by law. 

3. It tends toward a centralization of 
power in the federal government and 
limitation of the powers of local self- 
government which is the bulwark of our 
republic. 

4. It tends toward more government 
in business and through commissions and 
other tax-consuming agencies, thus add- 
ing to the already heavy burden of the 
taxpayer. 

5. It is an unwarranted interference 
with the right of every citizen subject to 
_ the taxing power to carry on any legiti- 
mate business without government re- 
striction. 

Opposition along yet another line is 
embodied in a brief filed by A. G. Mac- 
kenzie, with the committee, singling out 
the fact that the measure is supported 
and endorsed by the Investment Bankers 
Association and by the Association of 
States Securities Commissioners. “Each 
of these organizations is naturally inter- 
ested in the bill’s enactment,” the brief 
states, “as in the first instance, it means 


more business for the so-called invest- 
ment bankers (who in reality are not 
bankers at all but brokers dealing in 
securities of concerns already estab- 
lished, in almost every instance) and in 
the second instance, it means additional 
fees and additional assurance of tenure in 
office for the state blue sky commissions. 
“A BoLp ATTEMPT” 

“It is a bald attempt to legislate 
against the small enterprise and the 
small investor. It passes without ques- 
tion the securities listed on the big ex- 
changes but makes every small exchange, 
small community, small business man 
and small investor come within the pro- 
posed act. The bill makes it practically 
impossible for the small enterprise to 
start.” 

The brief maintains that the bill is 
prohibitive to small concerns and “prob- 
ably was intended to be so,” and states 
that it is the “evident intent to force all 
investments, as far as possible, into 
securities.” 

The hearings also brought from the 
mouths of those who advocate the meas- 
ure the first direct testimony of the 
method by which they would: seek to 
apply its provisions to the mining indus- 
try’s efforts at development. Garfield 
S. Canright, a state securities commis- 
sioner of Wisconsin, admitted the fact 
that the mining industry would feel 
deeply the effect of the provisions if they 
were enacted, stating: “We recognize 
that this bill is going to place some limi- 
tation—it is going to place a great limi- 
tation as a matter of fact—upon the sale 
of securities in new mining enterprises.” 
With no mortal able to see into the earth 
and tell with what success an undevel- 
oped mining claim will meet, this limita- 
tion is unfair, the mining men replied. 

OBJECTIONS ARE FORTIFIED 


In outlining the evidence which securi- 
ties commissioners would demand of 
those seeking to secure funds for de- 
velopment of mining claims, Mr. Can- 
right fortified the industry’s objections 
to the actual effects of the legislation 
by stressing the necessity of an engi- 
neer’s report in such cases. Mining men 
pointed out that the average small pros- 
pector, finding a claim of apparent value 
after months and perhaps years of 
search, is not ordinarily possessed of 
sufficient funds to provide for the engi- 
neer’s report which blue-sky legislation 
demands he must obtain and submit be- 
fore he can proceed with efforts to se- 
cure capital. It further was pointed out 
that the prospector would be unlikely to 
go in search of funds from people out- 
side the realm of those somewhat ac- 
quainted with the possible value of his 
claim and that in such cases the com- 
missioners’ detailed inquiry into his 
character, etc., would be somewhat 
superfluous. In a word, the testimony 
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of the advocates of the measure only 
strengthened the contentions of those 
representing the interests of the pros- 
pectors whose work throughout the 
whole of the country’s history has been 
primarily responsible for the discovery 
and development of natural resources. 

W. J. Graham, of Phoenix, Ariz., a 
mining expert familiar with business 
and financial conditions generally in the 
west, also outlined to the committee the 
harm which enactment of the measure 
would bring to the mining industry. 

Mr. Graham suggested that exemp- 
tions of certain classes of securities be 
extended to include the following: 

“Incorporated companies that qualify, 
and receive permission of the commis- 
sion, or commissioners, to issue treasury 
securities to develop a mining property 
located within the confines of the juris- 
diction of the commission, or commis- 
sioners, of any state or territory that has 
enacted, or enacts, an investment com- 
pany law.” 


Says Laws CAN BE MOULDED 

Blue-sky legislation could be made to 
cover the field of mining enterprises effi- 
ciently merely by incorporating the pro- 
vision that misstatement of facts would 
make the promoter liable to procedure 
of the law, Franklin Leonard, Jr., repre- 
senting the San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change, told the committee. Represen- 
tatives of other exchanges voiced the 
opinion that the investigations of min- 
ing enterprises made by officials of the 
various stock markets are able to secure 
the greatest possible amount of detection 
of attempts for promotion of fraudulent 
securities. Many copies of forms which 
those whose securities are listed must fill 
were included in the official report of the 
hearings to uphold this point. 

John H. Haak, of Portland, Oregon, 
offered testimony drawn from his ex- 
perience with mining investments, stress- 
ing the inadvisability of throttling the 
efforts being made in the south and west 
to develop mineral deposits so vital to the 
country’s prosperity. 

These paragraphs appear in the an- 
nual report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission: 

“Shortly prior to the close of the fiscal 
year, an inquiry into the federal and 
state regulations of the sales of securi- 
ties was begun. These regulations in- 
clude what are commonly known as the 
“blue sky” laws, which have been enacted 
by a large number of the states. An 
analysis of these laws is being made, 
their administration studied and results 
secured through the laws examined. 

“Consideration is also being given to 
the activities of the Federal Government 
designed to restrict blue sky operations 
and the legislative measures proposed 
for federal enactment are being ex- 
amined.” 
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COAL’S LABOR FORECAST 


FTER FIVE MONTHS of strike 
Ae the part of unionized coal 

miners of America, an inconclu- 
sive peace was arrived at in the Cleve- 
land agreement. By its terms, the old 
contract was renewed for the remainder 
of the year until April first, with provi- 
sions for two different methods of ad- 


By GeorGE H. CUSHING 


under discussion was a conjecture; the 
only thing presented to the operators was 
a hypothesis based on that conjecture. 
Through more than a month a heated de- 
bate ensued. The operators replied that 
if the miners presented these demands, 
they would reject them. The miners being 
confronted by this declaration were 


tion of industrial relations. That com- 
mission is sitting as a fact-finding body. 
As such, it is instructed to inquire into 
past, present, and future industrial rela- 
tions in all of its aspects. The injunc- 
tions of the law are specific; the com- 
mission has no option but to respond to 
the law in its exact terms. Following its 


justing the wage scale, when a 
new contract was to be entered 
into. Four months have elapsed 
since the signing of that con- 
tract; three months alone re- 
main before a new contract will 
have to be made. The situation 
calls for careful consideration 
of everything involved, if past 
mistakes are to be corrected and 
if a new mistake is to be 
avoided. 

Something over a year ago, 
the miners’ union was involved in 
an internal political discussion, 
which brought much to the front 
the question of what the wage 
policy of the union was going to 
be. While the union was thus 
debating its policy and making 
the amount of noise which al- 
ways accompanies such a debate, 
government officials, unfamiliar 
with the routine of the coal in- 
dustry, came to believe that this 
uproar directly foreshadowed 


“THE NATURAL DEVELOPMENT” 


HE NATURAL and obvious develop- 

ment of the coal situation must be 

to re-group the country into four or 

five blocks, the tonnage in each of which is 

closely similar to each of the other,’’ says Mr. 
Cushing in this story. 

‘As a matter of detail,’’ he continues, ‘‘the 
expiration dates of agreements in the various 
districts will be so staggered that at no time in 
the future will enough of them expire concur- 
rently to make possible a strike against the pub- 
lic, even though all the miners and operators 
involved at that time disagree.’’ 

These are the groupings for wage-making pur- 
poses which Mr. Cushing states naturally sug- 
gest themselves: 


1—Pennsylvania bituminous ..... 175,000,000 tons 
2—Pennsylvania anthracite ...... 90,000,000 tons 
8—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois......... 150,000,000 tons 


4—The outlying districts......... 100,000,000 tons 
5—The southern non-union fields.. 150,000,000 tons 


mandates, the commission has 
been inquiring into not only the 
long time relations between the 
miners and the operators, but 
the immediate situation, and 
the likelihood of developments 
on or about the first of April. 
No criticism can attach to the 
commission, because it is obey- 
ing the letter of the law. One 
may have his private doubts as 
to the wisdom of Congress in 
passing such a law, but feels 
that the commission had to re- 
spond to it. The curious psy- 
chological effect produced by the 
commission’s action was to raise 
in the minds of both miners and 
operators the question whether 
this is not a premature attempt 
at a solution of the mine labor 
difficulty, and whether this pre- 
mature discussion may not pre- 
determine the action of the 
miners and operators on the 
first of next April. 


labor disputes in the coal field. . 


John Lewis, president of the 


They bent their energies in the 
direction of trying to prevent whatseemed 
to them to be the inevitable struggle. 


THROWN INTO DEBATE 


When official recognition was ‘thus 
given to the internal disturbances in the 
miners’ union, a few operators were 
drawn into the debate as to what was 
likely to happen if immediate tendencies 
were allowed to develop. In the struggle 
to prevent noise from being translated 
into action, untrained governmental offi- 
cials precipitated a discussion between 
the miners and operators over concrete 
terms upon which a wage scale might be 
negotiated on the forthcoming first of 
April. 

At the time the miners had not formu- 
lated their demands; they were merely in 
the throes of such formulation. The 
miners, having presented no demands to 
the operators, the latter, obviously, had 
made no response, and certainly no rejec- 
tion to the miners’ demands. The only 
real question before the government was: 
If the miners carry their threat into ac- 
tion, and if they present, as actual de- 
mands, the things they are talking about 
now, what will the operators say. 

Concretely, the only thing that was 


asked whether they were going to pre- 
sent the demand. In the absence of a 
meeting of the miners’ convention, or of 
the miners’ policy committee, the officers 
of the union could only say what they 
believed the stand of the miners would 
be, and that was that they would 
resist any reduction in wage. Thus, be- 
fore there was any opportunity for the 
miners, en masse, and the operators, en 
masse, to decide the all-important ques- 
tion for themselves, a few officials of the 
union and a few officials of the operators, 
in a private room in Washington, made 
the decision which was binding upon 
both groups. The strike came as a con- 
sequence, and as a logical development. 
It was this strike, prematurely arranged, 
which resulted in the inconclusive peace 
arrived at in August. 

A rather dangerous precedent having 
been established of deciding such impor- 
tant questions in private conferences, the 
important question which now arises is 
whether the mistake will be duplicated 
this year. As one outcome of the strike 
last summer, Congress provided for and 
the President appointed the U. S. Coal 
Commission to make a thorough study as 
a fact-finding body, of the whole ques- 


miners’ union, with characteris- 
tic foresight and directness, saw the 
danger and expressed himself unequivo- 
cally. He told the commission that in his 
opinion it was exceeding its authority 
when it attempted to mediate in a mat- 
ter where no quarrel now exists, and 
that he thought any discussion prema- 
ture. The latter point he emphasized by 
declaring that no demands have been 
formulated by the miners, therefore, that 
no demands are before the operators for 
consideration. 

Mr. Lewis’ views were echoed, in part, 
by some of the bituminous operators who 
declared it to be extremely inadvisable 
for either the miners or the operators to 
suggest any change in terms until the 
commission, which is sitting as a fact- 
finding body, has reached its findings and 
has given them to the public a year 
hence. 

When the matters of immediate gossip 
are thus disposed of, there arises another 
question and a much bigger one for dis- 
cussion and consideration. It is merely 
self-deception to take any other view of 
the labor situation than, substantially, 
the following: 

Labor has continued to be paid on a 
war basis, while the national and inter- 
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national struggle has been to reduce the 
cost of living to a pre-war basis. Presi- 
dent Harding aptly expressed it in his 
annual message to Congress, when he 
said that people want to be paid on the 
war basis, but want to buy on the pre- 
war basis. 
A Vast INFLUENCE 


The largest recognized bodies of work- 
ers are the employes of the railways and 
of the coal mines. Obviously, the pace 
set by these two groups will have a vast 
influence upon the wage demands pre- 
sented to employers by the less important 
groups. 

It is perhaps not too strong phrasing 
to say that the determination of the wage 
scale for the railroads and coal mines 
will be the determination of the wage 
scale for the nation; nor is it too strong 
to say that when the wage scale is fixed, 
the cost of living is predetermined. 

No one is in doubt as to the meaning 
of the strike which occurred concurrently 
in the coal mines and on the railroads 
last summer. It was the effort of the 
public, generally, to reduce the cost of 
labor; it was the effort of labor, gen- 
erally, to resist labor deflation. 

In this candid discussion, it does no 
good to conceal another important fact 
in this titanic effort of labor to resist the 
demands of industry and the public alike, 
that labor be deflated. The unions did not 
stop at a mere strike against industry, 
but put that strike on such a grand scale 
that it amounted to a strike against the 
public. That is to say, when enough coal 
mines Were allowed to remain in opera- 
tion to satisfy the demands of the coun- 
try, any strike against the remainder of 
the coal mines is a strike against the in- 
dustry only. It is an effort to compel a 
few operators to accede to the demands 
of the union, the sure penalties of refusal 
being to close their plants and allow the 
business to flow to the books of competi- 
tors. In this sense, a strike against a 
few mines in a strike against the indus- 
try. But when so many mines are closed 
that the people are deprived of enough 
coal to keep their business moving and 
maintain the comfort of their homes, 
then the strike ceases to be against the 
industry and is launched against the pub- 
lic. There can be no doubt that so many 
mines were closed last year by the strike 
of the miners that the public was de- 
prived of a certain percent of coal; 
therefore, the strike was against the pub- 
lic, and not merely against the industry. 

In the struggle to readjust the indus- 
trial relations in the coal fields, on the 
railroads, and in industry, generally, the 
major effort is going to be, and indeed, 
must be in the future, to confine strikes 
in such a way that they are against in- 
dustry, and to prevent—prohibit, if 
necessary—those strikes which are 
launched against the public. 


It is now universally conceded that no 
law can possibly be drawn—this despite 
the fact that the proposal is constantly 
debated—which can prevent a man from 
quitting work if he wants to without, by 
the same stroke, enslaving that man. 
The prohibitions of our Constitution will 
run against any prohibition of strikes. 
However, when a strike becomes so gen- 
eral that it deprives the people of an es- 
sential service or commodity, it rises into 
the realms of conspiracy, against which 
the laws of the country have run, and 
have run legitimately. The thought of 
Congress has been veering in that direc- 
tion. In the meanwhile, the operators 
and miners, both wishing to avoid the 
necessity of statutes on the subject—see- 
ing that a statute always does more than 
it sets out to accomplish—are trying to 
compose their own disputes in such a 
way as to make the enactment of such a 
law unnecessary. 


One group of operators, for example, 
wants to revive the old central competi- 
tive field with, perhaps, new elements in- 
cluded within it. That is to say, it is 
hardly likely that Western Pennsylvania, 
having no longer any common cause 
with Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, will al- 
low itself to be included in a group with 
them. Its western market is now devoted 
to specialized lines of demand. Its big 
market has an eastern face. Also sur- 
rounded, as it is, by non-union fields with 
which it is in active competition, it feels 
that it is more in need of conforming its 
condition to theirs than to the unionized 
condition of the states with which it has 
heretofore been in combination. It is 
hardly likely that Western Pennsylvania 
will feel comfortable in the future in a 
central competitive field. Those who fa- 
vor the central competitive district and 
who want to include in it closely com- 
petitive units are disposed to substitute 
the unionized fields of West Virginia and 
Eastern Kentucky in the combination 
with Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 


A New IDEA 


Then a new idea has come out of the 
so-called outlying districts. They have 
always rested uneasily under a condition 
where a basing rate, named in four 
states, automatically predetermined their 
own rate, even though their own fixed 
differentials applied. As these outlying 
districts have grown in importance, they 
have become more and more disposed to 
resent the fixing of their wage scales by 
operators in the central competitive field. 
To express it more concretely, as one of 
the operators does, when the central com- 
petitive field was established twenty-five 
years ago, or more, it then produced 85 
percent of the bituminous coal of the na- 
tion. Because its production has not ex- 
panded so much and because the produc- 
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tion of the outlying fields has steadily in- 
creased, the present situation is that the 
central competitive field produces about 
35 percent of the nation’s bituminous 
coal, whereas the so-called outlying dis- 
tricts produce 65 percent. So long as 
they remained a clear minority, the out- 


_ lying districts were disposed to accept 


majority dictation as to their wage 
scale. Now that they have become 
clearly the major districts, they resent 
that dictation. They do not demand, at 
once, the right themselves to dictate— 
always the prerogative of the majority— 
but they do insist upon a voice in the 
council, which will allow them to have 
something to say about the basing rate, 
when fixed. Proceeding upon this rather 
broad premise, these gentlemen have 
proposed an ingenious scheme, which 
is that all operating districts shall 
name representatives to sit on a general 
wage policy committee for the industry, 
which committee will have the right to 
say which district, from time to time, 
shall be chosen to name the basing rate. 


RECOGNIZE FIRM Bopy 


In other words, these operators recog- 
nize the existence of a nation-wide or- 
ganization among the miners, which 
comes to a focus in a nation-wide policy 
committee. They demand that the oper- 
ators shall organize themselves into a 
nation-wide body, which similarly shall 
come to a focus in a nation-wide policy 
committee. 

These various suggestions, tentative as 
they are, point clearly in one direction. 
That is toward a complete new grouping 
of the operators for the purpose of wage 
scale making. 

I can but believe that from this situa- 
tion’ will evolve a new method of pro- 
cedure which will be closely comparable 
to the establishment of a balance of 
power. That is, if the question is han- 
died in the broad public spirit in which 
it is now discussed, the miners and oper- 
ators alike will recognize that no more 
strikes may be called against the public, 
and that the demand for a labor monop- 
oly shall be abandoned. Those two points 
being conceded, and the new grouping be- 
ing made to conform thereto, the natural 
and obvious development must be to re- 
group the country into four or five blocks, 
the tonnage in each of which is closely 
similar to that of each of the others. 

As a matter of detail, the expiration 
dates of agreements in the various dis- 
tricts will be so staggered that at no 
time in the future will enough of them 
expire concurrently to make possible a 
strike against the public, even though all 
the miners and operators involved at that 
time shall disagree. 
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PERPLEXING HAZE HANGS OVER COLORADO RIVER 


Questions of Where and By Whom Power Is To Be Developed Must Be Settled To Pro- 
vide Cheap Energy For Mines In Southwest—Predictions Being Made In Washington— 
Federal Agency Discusses Girand Case 


ECISIONS VITAL to develop- 
D ment of the power resources of 
the Colorado River for the min- 
ing industry of the Southwest must 
await the lifting of a haze of perplexity 
which now enshrouds the questions of 
where the power is to be developed and 
whether under private or federal control. 
These are the predictions being made 
in Washington: 


That a plant will be constructed at 
Diamond Creek under a lease in the 
Girand case now before the Federal 
Power Commission: that a large storage 
reservoir will be built at Lee’s Ferry, in 
the upper portion of the river, at some 
more distant date: that efforts to secure 
enactment of proposed legislation now 
before Congress which would provide for 
a federal project will most likely be un- 
successful, but that should this legisla- 
tion be approved the project Would be 
situated on the Black Creek site. Any 
or all of these predictions, raised in the 
face of a multitude of economic, legal, 
physical and political variables, stand at 
all times in the possibility of being over- 
thrown, however. 

Of course, the recent agreement be- 
tween the various states involved, now 
awaiting ratification by the seven state 
legislatures, was the first move toward 
ironing out the situation. The agree- 
ment, however, deals primarily with the 
reclamation phase of the river’s develop- 
ment, leaving detailed consideration of 
the power harnessing for more distant 
times. Provided the seven legislatures 
do ratify the treaty—and there seems to 
be an amount of opinion in Washington 
that one state in the southern group may 
not leap toward this move—it is certain 
that an amity will be established under 
which it is possible that progress toward 
power development will be achieved 


WYOMING 


COLORADO 


largely through the removal of states 
being somewhat fearful that their 
neighbors would take advantage of them. 

The agreement stands as a remarkable 
achievement, and, incidentally, as a 
feather in the hat of Herbert Hoover, 
and because of the treaty’s importance, 
it is worthy to note that the proposals 
submitted by Colonel Kelly of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission coincide remark- 
ably with the ideas which the head of the 
Department of Commerce. entertains 
toward development of the power re- 
sources of the river. 

The report is understood to contain 
recommendations that the Boulder Can- 
yon site be cast aside, with the Black 
Canyon location taken up in prefernece. 
Officials seem fairly well agreed that the 
Black Canyon affords the most practical 
and profitable site for power develop- 
ment. “But by whom is the power to be 
developed?” queries the great perplexity. 
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With all indications pointing against 
any inclination on the part of the coun- 
try, through its Congress, offering large 
numbers of its dollars that one of its 
rather remote corners may be made to 
bloom, and with other opposition in the 
way, it does not seem likely that the 
Johnson-Swing legislation will bring 
forth a federally constructed dam. 

Secretary Fall and Director Davis of 
the Reclamation Service not yet have 
officially renounced their avowed stand 
that a federal dam it shall be or nothing, 
or words to that effect. It is understood, 
however, that Mr. Davis has modulated 
his views somewhat in an unofficial way. 
With the matter in this position, the in- 
terested mind turns to see where private 
capital stands. 

The Girand claim offers no conflict on 
paper with any portion of the seven- 
state agreement, it is being stated. 
While some officials in Washington pro- 
fess to see a possibility that the upper 
states might exercise political influence 
to prevent the granting of a license in 
this case if it in any way might seem to 
involve their rights or set any precedent 
dangerous to their plans, not a great deal 
of serious thought is traveling in that 
direction. 

Close students of the situation, realiz- 
ing that the general industrial activity 
of the southwest must be built up before 
the demand for power, exclusive of what 
might go to Southern California, can 
reach its peak, still hold that an opening 
wedge must be inserted into the situa- 
tion whereby the mining industry of that 
section of the country may find some 
hope of cheaper power before a com- 
paratively distant date. They profess to 
see this possibility in the Girand pro- 
posal. 

At any rate development of the Colo- 
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rado River, if for nothing but agricul- 
tural uses, will benefit the mining indus- 
try of certain western states, by increas- 
ing taxable wealth. That is, if demands 
for more money for state’s use do not 
increase in greater proportion. 

Here and there some chance may de- 
velop for a lower tax rate! 

In its annual report, the Federal 
Power Commission makes the following 
comment: 


“The application of J. B. Girand for 
license makes urgent the consideration 
by the Federal Power Commission of the 
Colorado development at this time. Mr. 
Girand certainly has strong equities, if 
not rights, to have his license granted. 
He was granted a permit by the Interior 
Department, which was recognized by the 
Federal Power Commission as giving him 
priority, and he was accordingly issued a 
preliminary permit by the Federal Power 
Commission to maintain that priority. 
He has carried out all the terms of his 
preliminary permit and has expended 
over $100,000 in securing the data neces- 
sary for his application for license. He 
is being aided financially by the Arizona 
Copper interests who are planning to use 
the power in their mining operations. 
His plans are satisfactory, and his proj- 
ect, while it contributes little to other in- 
terests on the river, will fit the best 
scheme of development (as will be shown 
later) and will interfere physically with 
no other interest on the river. 

“The Secretary of the Interior has an- 
nounced his opposition to granting a 


license to Girand. His views, as publicly 
expressed, are embodied in the Swing 
bill, H.R. 11449. The Swing bill re- 
serves the Colorado, from the junction of 
the Green down, for development by the 
federal government and shuts out all de- 
velopment by private interests. Practi- 
cally, its effect is to take this section of 
the river out of the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commission and to place 
it under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of the Interior with powers very similar 
to those conferred upon the Federal 
Power Commission. The Swing bill 
also contains an item appropriating 
$70,000,000 for carrying out a flood pro- 
tection project at or near Boulder Can- 
yon and for constructing the “All Amer- 
ican” high line canal to extend irrigation 
in Imperial Valley. The specific objec- 
tion advanced by the Interior Depart- 
ment to granting the Girand license is 
that Girand’s project, if built before the 
Interior Department Boulder (or Black) 
Canyon project, may absorb the power 
market to the detriment of the latter 
project.” 
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RETENTION OF ASSAY OFFICES IS SOUGHT 


Testimony Before Congressional Committee Seeks to Offset Efforts 
to Abolish Posts—Miss Mary E. O'Reilly Tells Purpose of Their 
Activilies 


est concerning the operations of 

the Mint Service, Miss Mary E. 
O’Reilly, assistant to the director of that 
agency and for 18 years in its service, 
recently appeared before the House 
Appropriations 
Committee in 
connection with 
Treasury De- 
partment fund 
hearings. Ex- 
plaining the 
necessity of re- 
taining small 
assay offices in 
the western 
states, Miss 
O’Reilly pointed 
out that the 
function of these 
offices is to re- 
ceive bullion and 
transmit it to 
the mints for 
coinage purposes and that the slight 
revenue received by the government 
from the assay of ores, amounting in 
many cases to less than the cost of main- 
taining the offices, is not a correct basis 
for deciding the value of the establish- 
ments. This testimony was submitted to 
offset the disposition held by some mem- 
bers of the committee to abolish these 
offices. 

The testimony admitted to the com- 
mittee that assayers in charge of some 
small assay offices are generally un- 
familiar with assaying, being presiden- 
tial appointments, with little attention 
given to whether they are practical 
assayers. 

DECREASE IN SHIPMENTS 


An interesting development is seen in 
reduction of the appropriation for 
freight on bullion and coin from $10,009 
to $5,000 for the coming year, due to 
the decrease in shipments between assay 
offices and mints. 

The Philadelphia, Denver and San 
Francisco mints are now coining silver 
dollars, but the San Francisco mint will 
begin work on gold coinage during the 
present year. 

Miss O’Reilly told the committee the 
Pittman silver purchase act will con- 
tinue for probably another year, by 
which time the amount authorized for 
purchase will have been procured. The 
witness estimated the value of gold in 
the world to be nine billion dollars, of 
which the United States possesses more 
than one-third, this country’s holdings 
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showing an increase of $500,000,000 dur- 
ing the year. Before the war the gov- 
ernment mints held less than one billion 
dollars in gold; in the New York office 
alone last year, two billion dollars worth 
of gold had been accumulated. 

Reviewing the work of the various 
mints and assay offices, Miss O’Reilly 
stated that the New York office, receiv- 
ing great quantities of foreign and do- 
mestic gold, is six months behind its re- 
fining schedule because of the vast 
amount of gold deposits. This year the 
office received $481,000,000 worth of gold 
as compared with $568,000,000 during 
the previous year. 

The Salt Lake office had 106 deposits 
during the past year, and it was ex- 
plained that if it were abolished the sam- 
ples would have to go to Denver or to 
San Francisco. Seattle is the largest of 
the minor offices, receiving 1,302 de- 
posits, valued at $3,000,000 during the 
past year through its handling of ship- 
ments from Alaska. It is expected that 
the business of this office will show an 
increase during the present year. The 
Boise office received 527 deposits com- 
pared to 360 during the previous year. 

RETAINED BY SENATE 

The House committee did not feel that 
continuation of the Deadwood office 
would be practicable and its closing was 
recommended, but it was retained by the 
Senate when the bill went before that 
body. Deposits at the Helena office in- 
creased from 100 to 350 during the past 
year, but the value of deposits dropped 
by $75,000. 


MINERALS SEPARATIONS 
BRIEF FILED 

fens MINERALS separations case 

which long has been pending before 
the Federal Trade Commission stirred 
for the first time in months when Attor- 
neys Fuller and Alford of the commis- 
sion submitted an extensive brief early 
in December in support of the commis- 
sion’s complaint against the alleged ore 
flotation monopoly of Minerals Separa- 
tion, Ltd. The defendants then were 
allowed until December 29 to file answer, 
but the commission later advanced this 
date to January 20, after which the case 
will be argued. 

The brief filed by the commission’s at- 
torneys sets up a strong case, alleging 
that the charges embraced in the action 
upon which the complaint is founded in- 
clude almost a score of varieties of vio- 
lations of the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Clayton acts. 
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FEDERAL REPORTS OUTLINE WORK FOR INDUSTRY 


General Need of Additional Funds To Provide Technical Talent for Investigative 
Work Shown in Annual Reports Submitted by Chiefs of Agencies Whose Work 
Is Alligned With the Mining Industry 


HILE INDUSTRY is busy solv- 
W ing its problems of the present 
and heeding the calls of the fu- 
ture in its own very practical way, a 
group of government agencies sitting 
aside from the flurry of the business 
world are working constantly in their 
own various ways for the industry’s ben- 
efit. In the case of the mining industry, 
these bodies are mainly of the investi- 
gative type, since their work most natu- 
rally deals with the solution of technical 
problems. 


A GAUGE For RESULTS 


Throughout the year these divisions of 
the federal government busy themselves 
by compiling statistics here and conduct- 
ing experiments there. When the chiefs 
of these bureaus and departments thus 
closely connected with the mining indus- 
try render their annual reports at the 
end of each year, the industry is provided 
with a very practical means of determin- 
ing just how much has been accomplished 
in its behalf. 

Reports made to Congress during the 
past month by the chiefs of these divi- 
sions carry many interesting recommen- 
dations, include hosts of statistics indi- 
cating the extent to which the govern- 
ment during the past year devoted itself 
directly to the aid of the business world. 
Since the welfare of these bureaus in the 
present to an appreciable degree regu- 
lates the welfare of the industry during 
the days to come, much interest is found 
in those portions of the reports dealing 
with financial conditions and ability to 
cope with tasks. 

Throughout most of the reports of the 
chiefs of the investigative bureaus per- 
forming their tasks in the interest of the 
mining industry is found running a note 
deploring inability to function in the 


most efficient way because of a lack of 
funds for the proper payment of trained 
scientists whose talents are so much 
needed. The situation in which the Bu- 
reau of Standards finds itself is prob- 
ably the most negative in character in 
this respect of any governmental bureau, 
although others feel the burden in large 
degree. The Geological Survey, for in- 
stance, is far behind in its work of map- 
ping the United States topographically, 
simply because funds to carry out a pro- 
gram initiated before the opening of the 
war are not available. 

Appreciating the fact that the heads 
of the federal government must hold the 
nation’s expenditures to the lowest pos- 
sible sum, it is evident that these chiefs 
should not fall in love with a false econ- 
omy which will cause them to make small 
cuts in the expenses of investigative bu- 
reaus at the cost of bringing down upon 
industry an incalculable harm in the fu- 
ture because campaigns of research have 
been neglected per force. 

Generally, the reports indicate an ef- 
fort to clear up the muddles that remain 
as heritages of the war, combined with a 
desire to comply with the rigors of the 
economy program in the hope that bet- 
ter days are in the offing when technical 
minds will be free to move as they will 
without having to keep in mind so inces- 
santly the fact that all things must be 
pulled down to a small scale. 

Secretary Fall in his annual report 
refers to the work of the Interior De- 
partment in contributing to the dis- 
covery of new oil fields, developing exist- 
ing fields, increasing production of oil 
and by-products, prospecting for coal 
and opening mines in western states. He 


recommends that the government pro- 
vide oil storage on public oil lands to 
secure better contracts, enable the de- 
partment to withhold royalty oils from 
the market in periods of low prices and 
to sell them when there is greater de- 
mand and better prices. At present, 
government royalty oil bets down prices 
in periods of depression to the injury 
of the consumer. The government should 
throw its influence toward stabilization 
rather than to demoralization of the in- 
dustry, the secretary emphasizes. 


Vicor Is NoTep 


Vigorous expansion of all the func- 
tions of the Department of Commerce, 
close keying of its efforts to the ex- 
pressed desires and needs of commerce 
and the trades, careful avoidance of gov- 
ernmental meddling in business affairs, 
and the saving despite all advance in 
accomplishment of more than three and 
one quarter million dollars from a single 
year’s appropriation, were the high 
lights of the departmental report sub- 
mitted by Secretary Herbert Hoover. 

Broad and thorough investigations 
into the great economic problems con- 
fronting the country, in compliance with 
the expressed intent of the organic act 
creating the Department of Commerce, 
were reported. More liberal credits for 
American farmers and relief to them 
through readjustment of railway rates 
as between high priced commodities and 
primary produce, correction of overex- 
pansion in the coal industry, and the 
development of the transportation equip- 
ment reserve to meet the peak periods 
of crop and commodity hauling were 
among the recommendations based upon 
the findings of these investigations. 

Director Klein, of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, draws the 
Ine of observation from the creation of 
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branches of that agency in which the 
mining industry is interested through to 
the present and into the possibilities of 
the future. The report makes obvious 
the part which this agency will play in 


promoting the welfare of the mining in- 
dustry, both directly and through the in- 
direct means of aid extended to other in- 
dustries, by developing foreign fields to 
receive American products. 


BUREAU OF MINES REPORT OF HIGH VALUE 


Reflects Governments View on Vital Questions—Takes up Coal, 
Alaska, and Leasing Law in Delail—Agency’s Work Outlined 
in Abstract 


HE REPORT submitted by Di- 
rector H. Foster Bain, of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, is one of the most 
unique ever drafted by the head of a 
governmental agency. Devoting only 
comparatively 
few lines to mat- 
ters of finance 
and personnel, 
yet covering 
these subjects as 
fully as is nec- 
essary, the re- 
mainder of the 
report is com- 
prised of three 
outlines of views 
gained by the 
bureau on the 
subjects of the 
leasing act, the 
coal situation 
and the position 
which Alaska’s 
mineral resources—particularly her coal 
—are gccupying. 

Discussing the coal strike Director 
Bain extends storage by the consumer or 
by some distributing agent operating be- 
tween him and the mine as a remedy to 
be emphasized in efforts to cure the sea- 
sonal demand for coal, one of the ad- 
mittedly greatest factors causing a lack 
of stabilization in the industry. The pos- 
sibility of working out a use classifica- 
tion that will permit a wider pooling of 
coal is also advanced in the report, ac- 
companied by the declaration that such 
pooling would relieve the pressure on 
docks, terminals and railway equipment. 

Citing the fact that new railroad de- 
velopments cannot take place save where 
public interest needs them, Director Bain 
points out that it would seem a logical 
development from existing practice for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
exercise some authority over the opening 


Albert B. Fall 


. of new coal mines since the railroads and 


mines already hold so close a relation- 
ship. 

Indication is given in the report that 
a vast overdevelopment will take place 
in coal mining on government leases in 
thirteen western states within two years 
unless some observance is made of the 
relationship between possible supply and 
demand in the granting of leases. 


Recommendation is made that the 10 
percent receipts from oil royalties be di- 
verted into a leasing fund comparable to 
the reclamation fund as a means of flex- 
ibly financing the bureau’s leasing ac- 
tivities. 

In that portion of the report dealing 
with Alaska a clear study is made of the 
problems of the territory which make 
necessity for the development of mining 
“especially insistent.” The government 
railroad is pointed out as a special ob- 
ject for intensive development effort. 
The report draws a history of the Alas- 
kan coal fields which is carried through 
in the case of the Matanuska deposits to 
the efforts made last summer to link pri- 
vate industry with the work in the 
Chickaloon mine which was not suc- 
cessful. 

5 ACTIVITIES OUTLINED 

An analysis, appearing in Secretary 
Fall’s report, covering the activities of 
the Bureau of Mines during the past fis- 
cal year shows that agency accomplished 
the following results: 

Trained 13,253 men in first aid, 
1,106 in mines rescue, and 1,930 in com- 
bination first aid and mine rescue work. 

Described mine safety and _ rescue 
work to 86,899 persons during the year. 

Rendered assistance at 24 mine acci- 
dents—20 at coal mines and 4 at metal 
mines. 

Conducted and assisted in conduct- 
ing 26 state, local, and company first- 
aid meets in mining districts. 

Designed and constructed for the 
Navy a half-hour oxygen breathing ap- 
paratus for fighting fires on shipboard 
and for penetrating noxious gases. 

Inspected mine rescue apparatus 
owned by mining companies and gave ad- 
vice as to its condition and repairs 
needed. 

Formulated a code of procedure in 
mine rescue, and assisted an interna- 
tional conference in efforts to reach 
standardization in the use of mine rescue 
apparatus throughout the world. 

Produced and distributed free, for 
educational purposes, motion picture 
films on subjects relating to mining and 
to the health and safety of miners. 


ACCIDENT REPORTS ISSUED 


Issued monthly statistical reports 
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on fatal accidents at coal mines and on 
fatal and nonfatal accidents in metal 
mines, quarries, coke ovens, and metal- 
lurgical plants, in connection with mine 
safety work. 

Visited mines, gave advice on the 
safety of workmen in the mines, and con- 
ducted an educational campaign in the 
National Safety News in cooperation 
with the National Safety Council. 

Furthered the organization in min- 
ing districts of chapters of the Joseph A. 
Holmes Safety Association. 

Mining engineers and surgeons made 
studies and submitted recommendations 
of metal-mine ventilation, dusts, and 
their physiological effects on miners in 
specified regions of California, Utah, 
Nevada, and in the Lake Superior cop- 
per region. 

Advised the Five Civilized Tribes and 
the Choctow and Chickasaw Nations 
regarding efficient mining and safety 
methods in coal mines on their lands. 

Continued to investigate explosions 
and fires in coal mine operators on 
recommendations to mine operators on 
causes and the methods of prevention. 

Assisted the state mining commis- 
sion of Maryland in the preparation of 
mine regulations for the state, with es- 
pecial reference to coal mining. 

Studied coal-mining methods through- 
out the country, recommending modern 
methods where obsolete ones were used, 
in order to recover a larger proportion 
of the coal and to increase safety in the 
mines. 

FIELD SAMPLES TESTED 


Tested 49 field samples of permis- 
sible explosives from 31 coal-mining com- 
panies in seven states. 

Investigated possibilities of surplus 
military smokeless powder for indus- 
trial use. 

Continued in Alaska work to pro- 
mote safety and efficiency in the develop- 
ment of the mineral resources of the 
territory. 

Analyzed coal purchased by the United 
States Government and other coal, in- 
cluding 5,760 samples and involving 
68,740 determinations. 

Cooperated with the gas industry and 
the American Gas Association in the 
study of improved processes for the 
manufacture and purification of illumi- 
nating gas, also of economical fuels for 
generators. 

Continued to make analyses of mine 
and fuel gases of all kinds in order 
detect danger and increase safety in 
coal and metal mines, in vehicular tun- 
nels, and in industrial plants. 

Developed a portable carbon dioxide 
indicator for adjusting automobile car- 
buretors by gas analysis in order to 
increase mileage from gasoline. 


Developed a universal gas mask 
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(weight 8% pounds) and a fireman’s gas 
mask (weight 5% pounds) to protect men 
against poisonous gases up to 2 or 3 
percent in air. 

Made a fuel survey of Buffalo, N. 
Y., to recommend the most economical 
future supply of fuel to replace natural 
gas. 

LIGNITE AS SUBSTITUTE 


Devised a grate that makes possible 
the substitution of low-cost lignite char 
for anthracite or other coal in a stove. 

Established by microscopic examina- 
tion the origin of coorongite, torbanite, 
certain kerosene shales of Australia, the 
bogheads of Bathage, Scotland, and 
other boghead coals. 

Continued comprehensive research on 
timber preservation in metal mines, in 
cooperation with the United States 
Forestry Service, as part of the bureau’s 
effort to conserve the nation’s supply of 
wood. 

Investigated milling methods of zinc 
in Missouri, Kansas, and Oklahoma 
and made recommendations for changes 
that increase the capacity of the mills 
and improve the recoveries. 

Prepared a bulletin on aluminum and 
aluminum-alloy melting practice. 

Began an investigation of sands for 
molds and cores in light alloy foun- 
dry practice in collaboration with the 
American Foundrymen’s Association and 
the National Research Council. 

Investigated means of utilizing tin- 
plate scrap and old tin cans, demonstrat- 
ing that a good grade of gray foundry 
iron and satisfactory castings can be 
made economically in an electric furnace. 

Demonstrated that a frothy mixture 
is the best fire extinguisher for use in 
zinc-dust fires. 

Continued to give information and 
advice to producers of radium. 

In a cooperative investigation of in- 
dustrial kilns, changes in method made 
savings in time of burning of 1 to 50 per- 
cent, and savings in fuel consumed of 10 
to 38 percent, improving also the quality 
of the brick. 


Stupy oF CLAYS 


Completed study of the clays and 
shales in the state of Washington. 

Completed surveys of the soapstone 
and the slate industries in the United 
States and made reports that have 
benefited the industries both by increas- 
ing efficiency in mining and in prevent- 
ing unwise investments. 

Repaired a Texas oil well, given up 
as damaged beyond repair, cemented off 
the water, and brought back a good pro- 
duction. 

Developed new and important appli- 
cations for production curves of oil 
wells, indicating probable length of life 
of the wells and amount of future pro- 
duction. 
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Completed a study on the protec- 
tion of oil-field equipment against corro- 
sion. 

Completed investigation of holding 
back pressure on oil wells without affect- 
ing production of wells. Research in- 
dicates possibility of saving vast quan- 
tities of gas now being wasted in pro- 
ducing oil. 

Complete exhaustive study of Deaner 
and Slick oil fields, Oklahoma, and made 
recommendations on drilling, shutting 
off water in wells, and handling produc- 
ing wells. Reports distributed by Bart- 
lesville Chamber of Commerce. 

Developed tight-top tanks for stor- 
age of crude oil, reducing thereby the 
loss of oil by evaporation. Two to four 
barrels of oil per day are thus saved per 
tank. Several oil fields have installed 
such tanks, saving much oil. 

Compiled a manual for consumers 
of gas in homes, showing how to conserve 
the supply of natural gas. 

Identified the gum-forming 
tuents in motor gasoline. 


consti- 


Gas Loss INVESTIGATIONS 

Began a survey of transportation 
losses of natural gas in pipe lines, es- 
pecially through leaks, in order to apply 
corrective measures. 
panies are cooperating. 

Made two semi-annual surveys of 
motor gasoline used in the different cities 
of the United States; more than 100 
samples collected from nine large cities 
and analyzed. Surveys showed good 
quality of gasoline on the market. 

In a survey of the crude petroleums 
of the United States, completed and pub- 
lished, detailed analyses, made on a com- 
parable basis, of samples of crude from 
northern Texas, Arkansas, northern 
Louisiana, Kansas, and Oklahoma fields, 
thus enabling purchasers to judge their 
relative value. 

Compiled and distributed monthly re- 
ports of total output and stocks of re- 
fined petroleum products at the refineries 
of the United States. California statis- 
tics are compiled at San Francisco effice, 
thus serving the Pacific more 
promptly. 

Surveyed oil shale resources of Colo- 
ardo, Utah and Indiana, and found an 
almost unequaled supply of fuel for the 
future in oil-shale deposits. 

Developed accurate § and reliable 
methods for testing oil shales and shale 
oils. Began a study of the refining of 
shale oil. 

In cooperation with the Kentucky 
Geological Survey, made a microscopic 
study of Kentucky oil shales in order to 
correlate this structure with that of 
other shales and cannel coals. 


Several gas com- 


coast 


PuBLic OIL SUPERVISED 


Supervised the production of 
236,362 barrels of oil on the 


18,- 
public 
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domain for the government as royalties, 
which amounted to $4,000,000. 

Assisted in the government’s work on 
production of a non-inflammable gas 
for dirigibles by performing the prelimi- 
nary research necessary to the design of 
a larger and more efficient plant for re- 
covering the gas. 

Bought and distributed to govern- 
ment institutions, in or adjacent to the 

District of Co- 
| lumbia, 260,000 
tons of coal— 
185,000 tons de- 
livered by trucks 
and 75,000 in 
railroad cars 
direct to plants 
} having railroad 
sidings. 

Supervised op- 
erations on gov- 
ernment land 
leased for devel- 
opment as fol- 
lows: 208,331 
acres of coal 
lands; 1,920 
acres of oil-shale 
land; 360 acres of phosphate land; and 
26,680 acres of potash land. 

Distributed 348,355 copies of free 
editions of publication, including 33,614 
bulletins, 1,822 annual reports, 64,316 
miners’ circulars, 80,050 technical papers, 
and 168,553 miscellaneous printed docu- 
ments. 


H. Foster Bain 


FUEL OIL GAINS ON COAL, 
NAVAL REPORT SHOWS 


VIDENCE OF THE rapidity with 
Ke fuel oil is superceding coal 

in naval operations is found in the 
annual report of the Secretary of the 
Navy. The number of naval vessels 
using fuel oil is showing a marked in- 
crease, according to Secretary Denby’s 
résumé of the situation. “Large reduc- 
tions in all naval activities, the placing 
of many ships in active status and the 
reducing of steam for vessels kept in 
commission, brought the total of fuel oil 
used by naval ships down to approxi- 
mately 6,609,000 barrels in 1921 to 
5,850,000 barrels last year,” the Secre- 
tary declares. “The consumption of 
coal, however, dropped from 704,000 tons 
to 456,000 tons.” 

Serious study of the methods of hand- 
ling merchant ships in various ports of 
the United States has been made by the 
Navy Department, showing the possible 
effect upon fuel oil consumption. Re- 
cently American citizens in the employ 
of American ship operators had the op- 
portunity of studying the methods and 
processes developed at the Navy Fuel 
Oil Testing Plant in Philadelphia. This 


plant develops methods for decreasing 
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fuel consumption in the Navy, and the 
information gained is equally available 
to the merchant marine. 

Touching upon the oil storage facili- 


ties of the Navy, the report shows an 
improvement in facilities during the past 
year, but states that much remains to 
be done in this respect. 


SURVEY’S REPORT SHOWS AID TO MINING 
Wide Range of Activities Outlined—Notable Work Accomplished in 
Exploration of Possible Mineral and Petroleum Producing Areas— 
Mapping Program Continues 


N ABSTRACT of the report of 

Director Smith of the Geological 

Survey indicates the following 
wide range of activities of that agency 
during the past year: investigation of 
ore deposits and 
mining districts, 
of present and 
possible oil and } 
gas fields, of 
coal fields and J 
of deposits of 
other useful min- 
erals; explora- 
tions for potash; | 
compilation of | 
statistics of min- } 
eral production; 
land classifica- 
tion; studies of 
water resources; | 
continuation of 
the topographic 
and geologic 
mapping of the country, and many other 
branches of work more or less directiy 
of interest to the mining industry. 


Philip S. Smith 


THE YEAR’S WORK 

In detail, these accomplishments of the 
survey during the past fiscal year are 
given in Secretary Fall’s report as fol- 
lows: 

Made geologic surveys in 32 states and 
Alaska. 

Continued cooperative geologic work 
with eight state organizations and with 
the Republic of Haiti and, through co- 
operation with governmental organiza- 
tions and scientific institutions, made on 
request special examinations relating to 
the geology of Hawaii, Iceland, Canada, 
Peru, the Philippine Islands, Argentina, 
Colombia, Bolivia, Java, the Pacific 
islands, Mexico, New Zealand and Cuba. 

Made studies of ore deposits in seven 
states and prepared or began to prepare 
21 reports on ore deposits or mining 
districts. 

Made field surveys and studies in 13 
states with a view to determining the 
occurrence of oil and gas, prepared or 
began to prepare 32 reports on present 
or prospective oil and gas fields, and 
published maps showing oil and gas 
fields in Illinois, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania and Wyoming. 


INDIAN OIL LEASES 
Gave advice as to the adequacy of bids 


received for leases of oil and gas lands 
in the Osage Nation. 

Continued the policy of undertaking 
intensive study of possible oil-bearing 
territory in advance of commercial de- 
velopment, carrying on such studies in 
the Black Hills, Colorado and Wyoming. 

Examined deposits of oil shale in four 
states. 

Examined coal deposits in three states 
and prepared or began ‘five reports on 
coal fields. 

Made comprehensive geologic, topo- 
graphic, and hydrographic studies of 
portions of Colorado and San Juan 
Rivers in Utah and Arizona, with the 
special object of determining the suit- 
ability of certain dam and reservoir 
sites. 

Began the preparation of a geologic 
map of Arizona. 

Completed studies of the radium-bear- 
ing carnotite ores and the tungsten de- 
posits of the United States. 

Cooperated with the Carnegie Institu- 
tion in a study of earth movements in 
connection with earthquakes. 

Cooperated with the United States 
Reclamation Service in geologic studies 
of dam and reservoir sites. 

Made collections and examinations 
of fossils from 28 states for stratigra- 
phic identification or correlation. 

Continued the collection of statistics 
of mineral production and cooperated 
in this work with 18 states and the 
Bureau of the Census. 


FUEL REPORTS ISSUED 


Issued special timely reports on the 
production of fuels. 

Continued to obtain and supply in- 
formation on foreign mineral reserves. 

Continued the search for potash in 
natural salts in Texas, collecting and 
examining several hundred samples and 
finding workable percentages of potash 
in a number of them. 

Made 1,720 quantitative analyses of 
rocks and minerals and over 2,200 quali- 
tative tests of specimens submitted 
mainly by persons outside of the Survey. 

Continued investigations of deep-earth 
temperatures and of the porosity of oil 
and gas sands. 

Continued studies of mineral deposits 
in Alaska. 

Made geologic surveys covering 2,280 
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square miles and topographic surveys 
covering 505 square miles in Alaska. 

Made topographic surveys in 21 states 
and Hawaii, partly in cooperation with 
other government organizations and with 
20 states and the Territory of Hawaii. 

Mapped 12,057 square miles topo- 
graphically and resurveyed 1,487 square 
miles. 

Ran 3,236 miles of levels and es- 
tablished in connection with them 874 
permanent bench marks. 

Occupied 89 triangulation stations, 
of which 76 were permanently marked. 

Ran 2,225 miles of primary traverse 
and set in connection therewith 483 per- 
manent marks. 

Prepared shaded relief maps of 
Alaska, California, Kentucky, and south- 
western Arizona, also of several quad- 
rangles and of the area adjacent to the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad. 

Continued the compilation of the 
United States portion of the interna- 
tional map of the world, for which maps 
of 46 states have now been completed. 

Made more than 11,000 measure- 
ments of stream flow in the United 
States and Hawaii, doing part of the 
work in cooperation with other govern- 


_ment organizations and with 31 states 


and Hawaii. 

Made investigations of ground water 
in 10 states and Hawaii. 

Analyzed 671 samples of surface and 
underground water. 


FUEL USE REPORTS 

Prepared monthly reports on _ the 
production of electricity and consump- 
tion of fuel by public-utility power 
plants and published maps of 14 states 
showing the location of power stations 
and transmission lines used in public 
service. 

Continued investigations of the pres- 
ent and probable future use of sur- 
face and ground waters in connection 
with the classification of public lands. 

Disposed of more than 25,000 cases 
referred to the Geological Survey for the 
preparation of reports thereon to be used 
in the administration of the public-land 
laws. 

Made a net decrease of 459,341 acres 
in the area previously classified as coal 
land, a net increase of 268,359 acres 
in the area classified as phosphate land, 
and decreases of 3,914,988 acres in out- 
standing coal reserves, of 110,803 acres 
in outstanding petroleum reserves, and 
of 298,846 acres in outstanding phos- 
phate reserves. 

Acted on 7,638 applications for per- 
mit or lease rights under the mineral- 
lands leasing acts. 

Defined the boundaries, in accord- 
ance with the known geologic structure, 
of five gas fields and one oil field in 
Wyoming and Montana. 

Made plan and profile surveys of 
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Colorado River in Utah and Arizona and 
of Klamath and Trinity Rivers in Cali- 
fornia. 

Made detailed studies of the possi- 
bility of developing power on rivers in 
Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado. 


PoOWER-SITE RESERVES 


Made a net increase of 635,523 acres 
in power-site reserves. 

Made field studies with respect to 
irrigability of lands under the enlarged 
and stock-raising homestead acts and the 
Nevada ground-water reclamation act in 
Colorado, Arizona, Utah, and Nevada. 

Designated 382,320 acres in Nevada 
under the ground-water reclamation act. 

Included 1,160 acres in California in 
reservoir-site withdrawals. 

Made net increase of 5,744 acres in 
public-water reserves, of 3,989,427 acres 
in enlarged-homestead designations, and 
of 4,778,633 acres in stock-raising home- 
stead designations. 

Published 159 reports, containing 9,594 
pages and reprinted 7 reports. 

Engraved and printed 70 new topo- 
graphic maps and engraved wholly or in 
part 36 new topographic maps. 

Photolithographed and printed 20 new 
states and other maps. 

Printed 969,981 copies of new and 
reprinted maps. 

Printed under contract for other 
branches of the government litho- 
graphed maps, charts, etc., in editions 
amounting to 2,442,227 copies. 

Distributed 590,284 copies of book 
publications and 739,310 of map publica- 
tions, of which 8,253 folios and atlases 
and 594,217 maps were sold. 


METAL EXPERTS ARE ADDED 
TO TARIFF BODY 
DDITIONS HAVE been made to 
the metals division of the. Tariff 
Commission to meet the press of busi- 
ness created by administration of the 
flexible provisions of the tariff law. Two 
men have been added to the staff, of 
which Paul M. Tyler is chief. The addi- 
tions are F. M. Leonard, of New York, 
a graduate of the School of Mines of 
Minnesota, and W. J. Spencer, formerly 
of the Navy Department, a graduate of 
the School of Mines of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Mr. Leonard’s experience has 
been gained in South American fields 
and he is a specialist in non-ferrous 
metals. Mr. Spencer will devote himself 
to details relating to finished steel prod- 
ucts, having done research work for the 
Midvale and Bethlehem companies. 
Although the new act has been in 
force since September 21, it is under- 
stood the commission not yet .has re- 
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ceived requests for any radical changes 
in rates, nor have sweeping investiga- 
tions been initiated. 


TAX BOARD FEELS WEIGHT 
OF RESOURCES WORK 
HE TAX Simplification Board of 
‘ik Treasury Department in its 
annual report states that a factor 
involving exceptional difficulty is found 
in the administration of the provisions 
of the revenue acts which allows deduc- 
tion for depletion of minerals and other 
natural resources. This has, the board 
says, the appearance of justice and com- 
parative simplicity. What is actually 
involved, however, is the valuation as of 
March 1, 1913, or other basic date, of all 
the natural resources of the country 
which are under operation for profit. 


Most of this property is underground, 
hidden from sight. 


A GREAT DIFFICULTY 


In view of the great difficulty encoun- 
tered in the valuation of natural re- 
sources, it is apparent, the report states, 
that in the time at its command the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau cannot do better 
than make a very rough approximation 
of the value of natural resources. Either 
the tax payer is deprived of a part of a 
deduction contemplated under the law or 
the government fails to receive revenue 
to which it is entitled. Mistakes are in- 
evitable and may run into large figures, 
and inequalities in the taxing of differ- 
ent individuals and companies are bound 
to occur. The report says that these 
considerations apply to a degree to the 
allowance of deductions for depreciation. 
Property acquired prior to March 1, 
1913, is depreciable upon the basis of its 
value at that date, and not upon cost, 
and the uncertainty attaching to a valu- 
ation at a past date are encountered in 
connection with a large amount of prop- 
erty. 


The board is giving careful considera- 
tion to the difficult problem of simplify- 
ing or rendering more certain and easy 
the calculation of the reasonable allow- 
ance for depletion of natural deposits 
which has been permitted as a deduction 
from gross income by all revenue acts 
since 1913. 

The board says the determination of 
invested capital under the excess profits 
tax law and the valuation of natural re- 
sources have been chief obstacles in the 
way of completing audits of 1917 re- 
turns. With these elements established 
for 1917, the work of auditing returns of 
subsequent years will be facilitated. The 
audit of a 1917 return and of returns 
of the same taxpayer for later years are 
made concurrently. 
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BUREAU OF STANDARDS IN 
WAR ON WASTE 
CIENTIFIC attention in notable 
volume has been given to the prob- 
lem of eliminating industrial wastes 
during the past year, says the annual 
report of Director Stratton of the Bu- 
reau of Standards. 

Recognizing for many years that the 
solution of this problem depends like all 
fundamental in- 
dustrial ques- 
tions upon cor- 
rect scientific 
technical 
data, the bureau 
has acted as a 
clearing house 
for information. 
Its staff has as- 
sisted in prepar- 
ing codes and 
specifications, 
and it has con- 
ducted a great 
number of im- 
portant investi- 
gations in its 

S. W. Stratton laboratories, all 
with the object of eliminating unneces- 
sary waste in our industries. 

The Division of Simplified Practice is 
working in close cooperation with Ameri- 
can industries to eliminate useless sizes 
of the commonly used industrial products 
and is directing the attention of manu- 
facturers to the advantages of concen- 
trating on the sizes and types in greatest 
demand. 

The bureau engaged in activities of 
anticipative and highly technical charac- 
ter, is doing much to aid the mining in- 
dustry, as indicated by the annual report 
of Director Stratton. The bureau’s 
metallurgical investigations during the 
past fiscal year included: study of 
methods of analysis for gas in metals 
and determination of effect of entrained 
gases on behavior of metals in stages of 
manufacture and on properties of fin- 
ished products; work on thermal stresses 
in chilled iron and steel car wheels, which 
may lead to important changes in design 
and manufacture having an effect upon 
the weight of transportation equipment; 
study of the effect of use of titanium in 
the manufacture of steel rails; investiga- 
tion of the effect of sulphur on steel; 
properties of pure alloys of iron, carbon 
and manganese, and tests of wrought 
iron. 

The bureau’s present program in its 
investigation of bearing metals has been 
completed. The report mentions the 
work of research associates in metal- 
lurgy, relating to nickel and monel metal, 
malleable iron embrittlement’ by sherar- 
dizing, magnetic estimation of iron in 
brassim and the hot working of ingot 
iron as affected by sulphur, oxygen and 
copper. 
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WAR MINERALS RELIEF 
DECISIONS LISTED 


HE INDICATED actions were 
taken upon the following claims 
by the War Minerals Relief Com- 


mission during the month preceeding De- 
cember 19: 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR AWARDS 
(Approved by Secretary Fall) 

Dave Vanella, Nassau, Cal., $310; Ari- 
zona & Georgia Development Co., Tem- 
ple, Ga., $12,471.64; Edwin L. Freeman, 
Latrobe, Cal., $225; Corliss & Peacock, 
Grants Pass, Ore:, $346; Frank L. Lass- 
well, Latrobe, Cal., $606.72. 

(Not yet acted upon by Secretary) 

George E. Brown, Roseville, Cal., $251; 
Washington Chrome Co., Seattle, Wash., 
$1,078.47; J. A. Shields, East Auburn, 
Cal., $186.20; Cadiz Mining Co., Denver, 
Colo., $3,071.55; M. A. Kelley, Newcastle, 
Cal., $233; William A. Heuser, George- 
town, Cal., $336; W. G. Green, George- 
town, Cal., additional award of $98; 
Ralph W. Goodhue, Indian Falls, Cal., 
$2,129; Alex Shinpaugh, Canyon City, 
Ore., $169; Shelton & Shinpaugh, Can- 
yon City, Ore., $1,075.20; C. C. Hawkins, 
Silvies, Ore., $376; R. E. Reed, Placer, 
Ore., $325; Black Metals Mines, Inc., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, $3,165.24. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR DISALLOWANCE 

C. P. Haight, Canyon City, Ore., ex- 
penditures for purchase of property; 
Chandler & Haight, Canyon City, Ore., 
expenditures for purchase of property; 
Liberty Mining Co., San Francisco, Cal., 
expenditures for purchase of property; 
William ©. Houck, Atlanta, Ga., no addi- 
tional award; M. A. Delano, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., no additional award; Casey, 
Brown & Saunders, Batesville, Ark., 
property not of commercial importance; 
John F. Perkins, St. Thomas, Nev., no 
attempt made to produce; Red Mountain 
Chrome Mining Co., Eureka, Cal., ex- 
penditures for purchase of property; 
Charles Whitcomb & M. J. Leydig, 
Philipsburg, Mont., no net loss sus- 
tained; J. H. Cooke, Milwaukee, Wis., 
expenditures for purchase of property; 
C. F. Irish, Georgetown, Cal., no net loss 
sustained; Sixte Chaix, Latrobe, Cal., 
loss due to failure of one or the other 
parties under a contract to carry out the 
provisions. 

F. S. Mackie, Seattle, Wash., losses 
sustained in the purchasing of ore; S. O. 
Nelson, Boise, Idaho, claimant failed to 
furnish necessary data in support of 
claims; Edward D. Cox, Leadore, Nev., 
no stimulation established; Julian E. 
Esper, Cool, Cal., property not of com- 
mercial importance; Peter Hoff and 
Charles Ehler, Plymouth, Cal., no net 
loss sustained; Walter N. Grover, Alvin 
M. Presby and F. H. Irish, Georgetown, 
Cal., variance in statements of partners; 
J. M. Burwell & John B. Seibert, San- 


ger, Cal., no additional award; S. C. 
Chezum & Chas. M. Warren, Seattle, 
Wash., project held impracticable; Al- 
berta Lang, widow and assignee of Her- 
bert H. Lang, San Francisco, Cal., no 
additional award; J. M. Blank, Canyon 
City, Ore., property not of commercial 
importance; Owen T. Smith, Courtland, 
Ariz., no net loss sustained. 


MEASURE PROPOSES TO 
AID SILVER 
EGISLATION has been _intro- 
. duced in Congress under which the 
President would appoint a commis- 
sion of nine members to “communicate” 
with such nations as may be feasible who 
have lessened the use of silver as money, 
to “use its influence toward the resump- 
tion of the use of silver in various mone- 
tary systems,” and “lend its influence 
toward adoption of any step that may 
tend to stabilize the value of silver in 
the world’s market.” 

The measure, which was introduced 
in the Senate December 27 by Senator 
Nicholson, Colorado, and referred to the 
Senate Committee on Mines and Mining, 
provides that after the commission shall 
have held such conferences and investi- 
gations as seem feasible, it shall report 
its findings and recommendations to the 
President. Provision also is made that 
notsmore than three members of the Sen- 
ate or three members of the House shall 
serve on the commission, and that mem- 
bers of the body serve.without compen- 
sation, with the necessary expenses to 
be borne by the United States. 


MINE LAW MEASURE TO 
BE AMENDED 
T HE MINE LAW revision bill soon 

- will enter upon another phase of 
its legislative career. Members of the 
House Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing, before which the measure is pend- 
ing, during the past month reached the 
decision to consider the bill immediately 
after the holidays for the purpose of re- 
molding it to conform to lines laid down 
by experience gathered from hearings 
which have been held and from masses 
of correspondence which have been re- 
ceived by the committee, the Bureau of 
Mines, and other interested bodies. 

The proposed consideration of the bill 
by members of the committee does not 
mean that the measure stands in posi- 
tion to be the object of definite legisla- 
tive action during this session of Con- 
gress. The situation on Capitol Hill dur- 
ing this short session is such that the 
bill will pass over into the hands of the 
House Mining Committee of the Sixty- 
eighth Congress, which convenes in 
March. 

With the new Congress the personnel 
of the committee will be changed materi- 
ally. It is because of this fact that mem- 
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bers of the present committee desire to 
lend the full benefit of their long experi- 
ence with the measure to revision efforts. 


ALASKA CHAPTER ELECTS 
NEW OFFICERS 


FFICERS of the Alaska Chapter 
QO: the American Mining Congress 

were elected by that body’s board 
of directors at a meeting held in Fair- 
banks, November 13, with Governor 
John A. Davis presiding and the fol- 
lowing directors present: John A. Clark, 
John A. Davis, Paul Hopkins, Sylvester 
Howell, G. A. McQuarrie, George Pres- 
ton, George M. Smith and Ben Thomp- 
son. 


Officers for the ensuing year were 
nominated and duly seconded as follows, 
with unanimous ballot cast for their 
election. Governor John A. Davis; vice- 
governors, George Preston, George M. 
Smith, G. A. McQuarrie; treasurer, 
Paul Hopkins; secretary, M. F. Gillette; 
executive committee, Paul Hopkins, 
John A. Clark, Ben. Thompson. 


REDUCTION MILLS ARE LISTED 


LIST of reduction mills in the various 

western states in 1920 is being pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Mines for the 
benefit of the mining industry in a re- 
vision of a list compiled in 1912 follow- 
ing an investigation by the Geologic Sur- 
vey, which agency secured the current 
information. The list includes details of 
equipment and figures of daily capacity 
including those of the direct milling, tail- 
ings, cyanide, flotation and _ smelting 
plants. While gold dredges are not con- 
sidered a reduction plant, in the list their 
number totals more than fifty. 


For the purpose of economy the list 
for each state has been bound sepa- 
rately excepting Texas and Wyoming 
which are combined. Copies may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines, Washingten, D. C. 


GERMAN POTASH HIGHER—Ger- 
man potash prices effective December 1 
were approximately 145 percent higher 
than those of November 1, according to 
cable advices received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, from its Berlin 
representatives. Potash of 9 to 12 per- 
cent pure content is quoted at 5,611 
marks per metric hundred weight; fer- 
tilizer salts 20 to $2 percent, at 12,403 
marks; and potassium chloride 50 to 60 
percent, at 17,538 marks. November 
potash deliveries were stimulated by im- 
pending increases in price, and freight 
rates, which increase became effective 
December 1. Export sale also increased 
and orders were received from countries 
which had not been previously buying. 
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HOW UNCLE SAM FIGURES OPERATORS’ TAXES 


Work Is Done By Natural Resources Division of Internal Revenue Bureau, The 
Federal Agency Most Intimate With The Mining Indusiry—Division To Remain 
An Entity To Cope With Complicated Task 


O OTHER branch of the federal 

| \ government holds as intimate a 

contact with the mining industry 

as the Natural Resources Division. It 
has available not only practically all of 
the information possessed by the Geo- 
logical Survey, Bureau of Mines, Bureau 
of the Census, General Land Office, and 
War Minerals Relief Com- 
mission, but also com- 


not be assessed, or to appeal. If he 
thinks he has cause to protest he can 
appeal for reconsideration of his case. 
After he has appealed, he has a chance 
to appear in conference, but assuming 
that there is no appeal, a notice goes to 
the local collector of internal revenue, 
the tax is placed on the assessment list, 


may appeal direct to the commissioner 
for entire reconsideration, if he is dis- 
satisfied with the findings of the division 
or the committee. 

When a return comes into the valua- 
tion section and is not complete, minor 
ramifications enter. A letter is ad- 
dressed to the taxpayer asking for valu- 

ation data, and perhaps 


mands the innermost 
secrets of every mining 
operation. It is therefore 


tions and activities should 
be clearly understood by 
everyone engaged in min- 
ing. 

Albert H. Fay, chief of = 
the Natural Resources Di- 
vision, prepared a chart 


important that its func- ey 


2 
ASSESSMENT. 


- 
To Taxpavee 


ON 
RENE 


a dozen questions are 


[COMMISSIONER asked. The taxpayer 
REVIEW 
} 


i} should reply promptly, 
i giving the data. As soon 
Hi as the additional data is 
K assembled, it is considered 
4 and the case is passed on 
\ to the auditor. In the 
event that legal points 
arise in valuation or audit, 
the case is sent to the soli- 
citor for a ruling. If in- 
vested capital cannot be 
determined with any de- 
gree of certainty, so that 
what would appear to be 
an unreasonable tax is im- 
posed, the case may be 


or “flow sheet” for the — as 

ation held at Cleveland, = fePuy 

Ohio, in October. This YAL.UA 

chart, here reproduced, 

shows the various courses af 
taken by tax returns from —-- 

the time they are filed money” 
with the collectors until FuG.4 


closed under special 
assessment based on com- 
paratives of like or simi- 


they are finally disposed 
of by the department. 


From the distribution Heavy line indicates the course taken by a return in which all deduc- 
tae T: tions are substantiated and there are no appeals by taxpayer. Light th 
e income 4aX ines show ramifications of an incomplete or complicated return. pay 
Appeals that may be taken by the taxpayer are indicated by the chart. 


Unit in Washington, 
where the returns are for- 
warded after being filed 
with local collector by the taxpayer, tax 
returns pass to the valuation section of 
the Natural Resources Division, as 
shown in the chart. If the return is 
complete and all deductions are substan- 
tiated, it passes on to the audit section. 
If no discrepancies are found, the re- 
turn goes from the audit section to the 
review section. The review is final un- 
less the case is appealed by the tax- 


payer. 


After a case has been completed in 
the audit section, if additional tax lia- 
bility is shown, a letter notifying the 
taxpayer of the proposed additional 
assessment is written, and the case is 
sent to the review section where it is re- 
tained about four days. The return and 
papers then are sent back to audit, where 
the assessment letter is dated and sent 
to the taxpayer. The notice goes by 
registered mail direct to the taxpayer, 
and he is given thirty days in which to 
show cause why the additional tax should 


TAX RETURN TRAVEL SHEET 


dotted lines 


and the taxpayer is given the regular 
ten days’ notice in which to make pay- 
ment. 

There are five opportunities before 
assessment for the taxpayer to appeal. 
He may appeal for a conference on valu- 
ation, or a conference on audit questions. 
He may have some legal points with 
which he is not satisfied and the case 
may be referred to the solicitor of inter- 
nal revenue. The solicitor’s ruling will 
then be followed in a reaudit or revalu- 
ation in the event a change is recom- 
mended. The taxpayer may ask for spe- 
cial relief in cases where the division has 
not allowed special assessment. He may 
ask for a check up on the audit and valu- 
ation. The case then may be appealed to 
the Committee on Appeals and Review. 
After the committee has made its ruling 
the case is again referred to the audit 
section, if it involves a question of audit, 
or to the valuation section, if it involves 


a question of valuation. The taxpayer. 


lar industries. The case 
is then reaudited, and 
notice is sent to the tax- 


If there are involved 
any claims for abatement, 
credit or refund, they are sent to the 
claims control section, which, however, 
is outside the Natural Resources Divi- 
sion. Before final action is taken claims 
are referred to the local collector in- 
volved to ascertain if there are any out- 
standing liabilities against the claim- 
ants. If a claim involves $50,000 or 
more, it is audited and sent to the solici- 
tor to pass upon its legality. 

Mr. Fay reported at the Cleveland 
conference, where he presented these de- 
tails of the division’s organization and 
work, that marked progress is being 
made in the disposition of pending 
claims. The division had on hand Jan- 
uary 1, 1922, 11,677 cases, and received 
between January 1 and September, 
11,333 cases, making a total of 23,010 
cases to be valued, audited, and deter- 
mined. During the period, January to 
September, 1922, 14,808 cases were dis- 
posed of by the valuation section, leav- 
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ing a balance on hand October 1, of 
8,202. 

In mining cases where the question of 
affiliations of parent and subsidiary cor- 
porations arises, determinations are 
made by another division of the income 
tax unit; but plans are being made to 
bring these cases under the jurisdiction 
of the Natural Resources Division. 

The various organizations of the min- 
ing industry have endeavored to assist 
the division in performing its functions 
in every legitimate and practical way by 
disseminating information to taxpayers, 
by supplying statistical and valuation 
data to the division, and by holding 
annual conferences for the purpose of 
clarifying difficult problems. E. H. Bat- 
son, deputy commissioner of internal 
revenue, at the Cleveland conference, 
mentioned particularly the cooperation 
of the American Mining Congress since 
the inception of the income tax unit. 


EMBRACES FIVE MAJor INDUSTRIES 


The Natural Resources Division em- 
braces five major natural resource indus- 
tries; (1) coal mining, (2) metal min- 
ing, (3) non-metallic mining (including 
quarrying, (4) timber, (5) oil and gas. 
It will be seen, therefore, that in valuing 
all of the mines, timber tracts, oil and 
gas wells, and plants connected with the 
operations of this group of industries, the 
division has a task of great magnitude. 

The staff of the division consists of 90 
engineers, 150 auditors, and a corps of 
necessary clerks, typists and stenogra- 
phers. The engineers are assigned to the 
work of making valuations, acecrding to 
the particular branch of the mining in- 
dustry in which they havé had previous 
experience. The auditors are experi- 
enced mine accountants who are capable 
of handling complicated accounting 
problems. 


Vast NUMBER OF CLAIMS HANDLED 


In the examination and adjustment of 
tax returns, it has been found that tax- 
payers more frequently make mistakes in 
favor of the government than in favor 
of themselves. The exact figures for the 
returns of mining companies are not 
available; but the annual report of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue shows 
that out of 167,405 claims adjusted by 
the income tax unit during the last fiscal 
year, 139,631 involving $182,371,597.88 
were allowed, and 27,774 cases involv- 
ing $150,107,452.72 ware rejected. 

Mistakes are bound to occur, and the 
honesty of the average taxpayer is 
clearly reflected in the fact that most of 
the mistakes made are in favor of the 
government. 

It is pleasing to note from the annual 
report of the commissioner that the Na- 
tural Resources Division will remain an 


entity for the purpose of coping with the - 


specialized problems involved in its work. 
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SPONGE IRON STUDIES HOLD BOON FOR WEST 


Bureau Of Mines Expects To Find Definite Possibilities Offered By 

New Metallurgical Process—Reclamation of Mine Dumps 1s Aim— 
Report Will Soon Be Made 


HE SYNTHETIC production of 
iron and steel for the western 
| states and the utilization of low- 
grade iron deposits are being proph- 
esied by experts who are watching 
progress of the sponge iron experiments 
being carried on by the Bureau of Mines 
at its Seattle, Salt Lake City and Reno 
stations. Indications are that these 
studies will develop a process of sponge 
iron production and subsequent produc- 
tion of synthetic cast iron and steel that 
will assure operations at costs commer- 
cially feasible. 
METHOD OF TREATMENT 

Sponge iron is a product of the re- 
duction of iron ore without fusion. In 
other words, if the oxide of iron be 
heated in contact with carbon to a tem- 
perature below the fusion point, the 
product is metallic iron plus the gangue 
material of the ore. The removal of the 
oxygen generally leaves the material in 
its porous form. The efforts of the 
studies now being made are to develop 
a treatment which will offer a product 
as high in metallic iron content as pos- 
sible. 

Two ‘major methods of treatment are 
being studied by the bureau’s experts, 
direct and indirect contact with the heat 
being under observation. 

Recent experiments with the direct 
contact method indicate a recovery of 
approximately 93 percent. This figure 
represents an increase over 80 percent 
which was made possible by a compara- 
tively minor change made in the appa- 
ratus used. Under the system being 


studied by the bureau sponge iron is pro-_ 


duced by low temperature reduction of 
the iron oxide, with subsequent electric 
furnace treatment to produce synthetic 
pig iron at a low cost and in quantities 
small enough to-permit operations where 
work on the large scale used in the or- 
dinary process of pig iron production is 
not feasible. 


To Stupy MINE Dumps 

The iron content of dumps which re- 
main after ore has been leached for cop- 
per will offer a broad field for economy 
under the sponge iron treatment, it is 
expected. Experts of the bureau soon 
will apply their studies to samples taken 
from a 300,000 ton dump of pyrite sin- 
ter, estimated to hold an iron content of 
65 percent. The investigations also will 
cover treatment of magnetite, magnetic 
concentrate, pyrite calcines and bog iron 
ore. 

At the present time the work is being 
concentrated upon a comparison of the 


indirect and direct systems of treatment. 
The direct system is coming especially 
under the observation of the Seattle sta- 
tion, where the experiments have been 
carried on for several months under the 
immediate supervision of Clyde E. Wil- 
liams, metallurgist of the station. 

Officials of the bureau intend to issue 
a report of the results obtained from 
studies of the various methods as each 
one of them is advanced far enough to 
permit of a comprehensive statement 
concerning its merits. A fuller report 
covering all phases of the experimental 
program will follow. It is expected that 
a report of the direct method soon will 
be issued. 


COLORADO MINING MEN 
TO DISCUSS ISSUES 


HE COLORADO Metal Mining 
Association and the. Colorado 
Chapter of the American Mining 
Congress have joined in issuing a call 
for their annual meeting to be held in 
conjunction in Denver January 16 and 
17. These sessions will form the tenth 
annual meeting of the mining associa- 
tion and the fifth annual meeting of the 
Colorado Chapter. 

The official call of the association 
points out that the purpose of the con- 
vention is “to consider the various prob- 
lems affecting the metal mining indus- 
try” and “to select a director for the 
state association from each metal mining 
county and to transact such other busi- 
ness as may in the opinion of the mem- 
bers be helpful in the upbuilding of the 
mining industry.” The trend toward im- 
proved operating and economic condi- 
tions is noted. 

The chapter’s call declares “problems 
vitally affecting the metal mining indus- 
try are constantly arising at Washing- 
ton, and a strong national organization 
is imperative to protect the interests of 
In the 
American Mining Congress Colorado 


those engaged in metal mining. 


mining men have a powerful represen- 
tative at the national capital. 

“To consider problems of national im- 
port affecting the metal mining industry 
and to take such steps concerning these 
questions as may seem advisable, the 
Colorado Chapter of the American Min- 
ing Congress extends an urgent invita- 
tion to the mining men of the state to 
participate in their meeting.’ 


TRADE RESTRAINT IS BOOMERANG, HOOVER SHOWS 


Secretary of Commerce Seeks Modification of Laws Which Have Harmed the Pub- 
lic They Sought lo Help—Legislation of this Type Responsible for ‘‘ National Calam- 


ilies,’ His Annual Report Declares 


IBERALIZATION of the re- 
Le of trade acts is advocated 

by Secretary of Commerce Hoover. 
Holding that a vast amount of action in 
public interest has been lost and that 
great national have been 
brought upon the country by lack of co- 
operative action, due to the inhibitions 
and uncertainties of existing laws, the 
Secretary of Commerce contends that 


calamities 


the time has come when the restraint of 
trade acts should be limited so as to leave 
free all collective action which is in the 
interest of the public welfare. 


PROLONGED COAL STRIKE 


The instability of the bituminous coal 
industry and the disintegration of its 
employers’ associations by pressure un- 
der restraint of trade acts, is cited in 
the secretary’s annual report as a case 
in point which illustrates the need for 
cooperative action. The fact that no 


adequate organization of 


operators 
existed which could meet and bargain 
with the workers, who were free from all 
restraint, contributed directly to the pro- 
longation of the coal strike, according to 
the report. “The whole movement to- 
ward cooperative says Mr. 
Hoover, “arises from a fundamental 


need to which we must give heed.” 


action,” 


He points out how many cooperative 
efforts in the public interest are stifled 
out of fear or shackled from uncertainty 
of the law whereby national progress 
along right lines is definitely impeded. 
“Relaxation of the acts has already been 
given by legislation in favor of the 
farmer and trades-unions,’ he empha- 
sizes, “but the farmer and laborer are 
being even more greatly injured by the 


destructive shackles upon business in. 


many directions, which produce instability 
of employment and increase distribution 
costs, than they were by the direct influ- 
ence of these acts upon their own affairs. 

“At the time the Sherman Act was 
passed the country was in the throes of 
growing consolidations of capital. These 


were consolidations of actual ownership, ° 


and the country was alive with deserved 
complaint of domination in business, in 
attempts to crush competitors with un- 
fair practices and destructive competi- 


tion. Collective action in its sense of 
benefit to public interest was much less 
known, and, at any rate, was probably 
not contemplated as coming within the 
meaning of the act. In any event there 
is a wide difference between the whole 
social conception of capital combinations 
against public interest and cooperative 
action between individuals which may be 
profoundly in the public interest. 


WORKING IN PUBLIC INTEREST 


“Where the objectives of cooperation 
are to eliminate waste in production and 
distribution, to increase education as to 
better methods of business, to expend 
research in processes of production, to 
take collective action in policing business 
ethics, to maintain standards of quality, 
to secure adequate representation of 
problems before the government and 
other economic groups and to improve 
conditions of labor, to negotiate collec- 
tively with highly organized groups of 
labor, to prevent unemployment, to sup- 
ply information equally to members and 
to the public upon which better judgment 
may be formulated in the conduct of 
business; then these activities are work- 
ing in the public interest. 

“There are some twenty-odd different 
functions of cooperative action which 
are at the same time in the interest of 
the different trades and the community 
at large. Any collective activity can be 
used as a cloak for conspiracy against 
public interest, as can any meeting of 
men engaged in business; but it does not 
follow because bricks have been used for 
murder that we should prohibit bricks. 
There is, moreover, a very wide differen- 
tiation between cooperative action open 
to an entire trade or region of a trade 
and capital combinations, because the 
former may be dissolved instantly with- 
out any disturbance of capital or produc- 
tion and does not represent increasing 
domination of a group of individuals in 
a trade, but the democratic development 
of a whole industry. 


A REMEDY PROPOSED 


“It has often been argued that the 
original intent of the restraint of trade 
acts was not to inhibit any sort of eco- 
nomic collective action which was in the 
interest of public welfare, and that the 
time has come when the act should be 
limited so as to leave free all such action. 
Without entering into debate as to the 
difficulties of such a course it is possible 
to consider a narrower field of liberali- 
zation of law; that is, for the law to be 


liberalized to the extent that cooperative 
organizations generally, as distinguished 
from capital consolidations, should be 
permitted to file with some appropriate 
governmental agency the plan of their 
operations, the functions they propose 
to carry on, and the objectives they pro- 
pose to reach; that upon approval such 
of these functions as did not apparently 
contravene public interest might be pro- 
ceeded with; that upon complaint, how- 
ever, either of individuals or the law 
officers of the government that these 
functions reacted against public interest, 
then after a hearing before some suit- 
able tribunal the right to continue these 
particular functions should, if the com- 
plaints are justified, be suspended. If 
thereafter these functions were con- 
tinued, or if it should be proved that the 
activities had been extended beyond the 
functions in the original proposals, the 
organization should be likewise subject 
to prosecution under the present acts. 
Parties who did not wish to avail them- 
selves of this privilege could continue in 
the present status. 


“All who know the situation in such 
matters will realize that the problems 
of cooperative action are mainly the con- 
cern of the smaller businesses. Such a 
measure as that suggested above would 
serve actually to protect small business 
and thus to maintain competition. Big 
business takes care of itself. Legitimate 
trade associations and other forms of 
business cooperation would be greatly 
stimulated along lines of public welfare 
if such a plan were adopted. 

“It appears to me that the time has 
come when we should take cognizance of 
these necessities if we are to have a pro- 
gressive economic system. Its growing 
complexity, its shift of objective and 
service, require a determination based 
upon a proper sense of maintenance of 
long-view competition, initiative, busi- 
ness stability, and public interest.” 


CANADIAN COPPER PROSPECT— 
Copper mining operation in the Bird 
Lake District in Manitoba, Canada, 
about eighty miles northeast of Winni- 
peg are in need of $10,090,000 capital 
necessary to develop the territory. Ac- 


cording to reports reaching the iron 
and steel division of the Department of 


Commerce, the deposits, estimated by 
mining engineers to contain millions of 


tons of high grade copper ores, are said 
to assay at 20 to 27 percent copper, with 
a valuation placed at $81 per ton. 
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ARGONAUT FIRE ORIGIN STILL UNKNOWN 


Special Committee Unable To Single Out Cause in Report to Governor 
Svephens of California—Rules Eased Upon Mining Congress Sug- 
gestions Endorsed 


OUBT STILL holds the upper 

hand over efforts to ascertain the 

origin of the fire in the Argo- 
naut mine disaster despite the long 
chain of intensive investigation leading 
to the report submitted by a special com- 
mittee appointed by Governor William 
D. Stephens of California. “From all 
the evidence considered your committee 
is unable to arrive at a definite conclu- 
sion as to the origin of the fire which 
still remains in doubt,” says the report 
submitted December 7. “Of the possible 
cause as previously stated, the first two, 
viz., incendiarism or defective electric 
wiring—seem to be the most acceptable.” 

The committee consisted of A. B. C. 
Dohrmann, chairman; William J. Lor- 
ing, former president of the American 
Mining Congress and J. C. Williams. 

The special committee placed its en- 
dorsement upon the findings of the Mine 
Fire Control of the Committee of Six- 
teen, headed by Mr. Loring. These 
recommendations were based largely 
upon the suggestions prepared October 
12 by the committee of the American 
Mining Congress, of which Charles A. 
Mitke was chairman, and _ presented 
within the same month to the Mine Fire 
Control by Edwin Higgins. 

Extracts from the report of Governor 
Stepheris’ committee follows: 

“Origin of the Fire—The evidence 
given regarding the cause of the fire 
leads to no one definite fact. The fol- 
lowing possibilities have all been taken 
into consideration: 

Incendiarism, 

Defective electric wiring, 

Carlessness with cigar or cigarette 
stub, carbide lamp or candle. 

“The witness Mitchell Jogo, who 
stepped off the skip immediately after 
the discovery of the fire, and remained 
there with the hope of being able to do 
something toward extinguishing it, 
states that while there were two sets of 
timber, or possibly three, burning, the 
larger portion of the fire seemed to be 
coming from the manway and spreading 
across the shaft from there. This would 
warrant the belief that the fire had 
started in the manway. This manway, 
besides carrying the ladders for the men 
moving up and down the shaft, when 
traveling without the skip, contains the 
electric-power wires carrying 2,400 
volts, and also the electric telephone, 
compressed air-line, and waterpump 
column. If the origin of the fire was 
either incendiary or caused by defective 
electric wiring, this would be the na- 
tural place for it to start. * * * 


“This committee strongly recommends 
that every foreman and shift boss, as 
well as certain other underground men, 
shall be thoroughly trained in the preser- 
vation of life and property under every 
conceivable condition that might arise 
underground. * * * ” 


PARAGRAPHS FROM 
THE WEST 


By BurRTON BUNCH 

The international nature of the 
student personnel in western mining 
schools is becoming more and more a 
subject of comment, when it is observed 
as in Colorado for instance, that every 
state in the union is represented, and 
nearly all the leading foreign countries. 

Renewed interest in mining in the west 
promises to increase the attendance at 
the special one-month courses for pros- 
pectors and practical mining men in the 
western mining schools. These courses, 
which are comparatively new, take in the 
high spots in indentification of minerals, 
geology, chemistry, general metallurgy, 
ore dressing, hydro-metallurgy, electro 
metallurgy assaying, and offer an un- 
usual opportunity to the intelligent min- 
ing and mill man who has not been 
favored with a general mining educa- 
tion. 

Western mining men are watching 
with interest the news with regard to 
the Denison. Blue-Sky bill and in view of 
their action in Denver last June, and in 
Cleveland last October, are not going to 
permit the measure to become law, if 
possible to prevent it, because it is gen- 
erally plain in the west that the bill 
would be a death blow to mining develop- 
ment. 

Many newspapers in the western min- 
ing states have reprinted in full a re- 
cent article by McK. W. Kriegh, chief of 
the Tax Division of the American Min- 
ing Congress, on the dangers of in- 
creased taxation and the further issuing 
of tax exempt bonds by states and politi- 
cal subdivisions. The article is being 
used by some western organizations in 
correspondence to all members of west- 
ern legislatures and to other public men 
in educational efforts to combat, in ad- 
vance, possible drastic tax measures, on 
strictly nonpartisan lines. 

Closer attention than ever before is 
being given by western men to the eco- 
nomics of the silver situation. Mining 
organizations in western states, includ- 
ing chambers of commerce in leading 
cities are analysing the domestic and for- 
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eign features of the question, looking to 
the time when all purchases possible un- 
der the Pittman act shall have been 
made. Such attention to the question 
will have resulted in a more general edu- 
cation than is usual when a matter so 
important is up for definite consideration 
and action. 

The mining industry of the west may 
look for some constructive suggestions, 
with definite steps toward their realiza- 
tion foliowing the tenth annual meeting 
of the Colorado Metal Mining Associa- 
tion and the fifth annual meeting of the 
Colorado Chapter, American Mining 
Congress, to be held jointly in Denver 
January 16 and 17, 1923. The Colorado 
organization usually starts something. 

The trend of the mining industry to- 
day, the making of new mines from old 
abandoned producers is being empha- 
sized in all parts of the west where re- 
vival of old properties is a leading item 
of news as activiti@s increase. A com- 
prehensive story on this subject will be 
presented next month. 


SEES BRIGHTER FUTURE 
FOR COLORADO MINES 


M INING CONDITIONS in Colorado 
are moving in favorable direction 
in the opinion of George A. Stahl, presi- 
dent of the Coluradc Metal Mining As- 
sociation as expressed at a recent con- 
vention of merchants and manufacturers 
of that state. ‘“We believe,” said Mr. 
Stahl, “that a modest step forward has 
been made during the year and will be 
substantially augmented next year and 
that in 1924 a considerably increased 
production will be coming from the hills. 
“While we have been pretty well 
‘down,’ we are far from being ‘out,’ as 
we refuse to admit it. We believe that 
in time world conditions will improve, 
that they have already started to do so, 
and are temporarily halted by strike 
conditions. When industry is thoroughly 
under way there will again be a demand 
for the metals which we produce, at 
prices which will afford a profit to the 
producer. In each camp in this state 
some bettering of conditions in the cost 
of supplies, and in rates of treatment 
and transportation for our ores are 
showing, and in consequence some new 
development work has been started, and 
more is being planned.” 

Mr. Stahl emphasized the fact that a 
substantial amount of development work 
will be necessary in large degree before 
production can be resumed, due to the 
fact that when operations were greatly 
curtailed or shut down completely, con- 
sequent upon falling demand and prices, 
production in many instances continued 
so long as marketable grades of ore 
could be produced, while no new de- 
velopment work was undertaken. 
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INTERIOR DEPARTMENT FUNDS BEFORE CONGRESS 


Bureau of Mines Receives Increase Over Appropriation for Present Fiscal Year in 
Bill as Reported to House—Geological Survey's Portion Slightly Reduced— Both 
Agencies Scheduled for Less than Their Estimates Asked 


RGED ALONG by efforts to clean 
i | the congressional slate so that a 

special session will not be neces- 
sary, bills carrying appropriations for 
the various government departments are 
making speedy progress through legis- 
lative channels. Most interesting of 
these to the mining industry is the meas- 
ure providing funds for the Interior De- 
partment, since it is largely upon the 
amount made available for research and 
administrative activities that the volume 
of benefit gained by the industry from 
the department’s work depends. 

The Interior Department bill is travel- 
ing in the wake of five or six other simi- 
lar measures, but most of these are well 
out of the way. It was reported to the 
House by the appropriations committee 
of that body December 22, and leaders 
expected it to pass through to the Sen- 
ate speedily and in practically the same 
form it held when reported. 

The Bureau of Mines is_ given 
$1,727,700 in the bill to cover its expendi- 
tures during the fiscal year commencing 
July 1 next, this amount indicating an 
increase of $146,800 over the appropria- 
tion provided for the current year, but 
$55,000 less than the estimates submitted. 

The bill provides $1,439,690 for the 
Geological Survey, a decrease of $11,250 
from the amount appropriated for the 
current year and a decrease of $136,400 
from the estimates. 

The appropriation for the Bureau of 
Mines is divided as follows: 

General expenses, $78,700, increase 
$1,800; mine accidents, $393,000, increase 
$15,000; mine rescue cars, $211,000, no 
change; testing fuel, $136,000, the same 
as this year but $10,000 less than the 
estimates; mineral mining investigations, 
$125,000, no change; oil, oil shale and 
gas and supervision of coal and mineral 
leases, $485,000, which is $45,000 less 
than the estimates; experiment stations, 
$175,000, increase $5,000; care of build- 
ings, Pittsburgh, $55,000, no change; 
mine inspection, Alaska, $35,000, no 
change; purchase of land at Bruceton, 
Pa., $33,000, new. An appropriation of 
$75,000 for purchase of mine rescue cars 
was refused, as was also $28,000 for pur- 
chase of land adjoining the station at 
Pittsburgh. 

The Survey’s funds are designated by 
the bill to be apportioned among various 
activities in the following sums: 

Topographic surveys, $324,500, de- 
crease $500; geologic surveys, $300,000, 


same as this year but decrease of $51,900 
from the estimates; chemica. and physi- 
cal researches, $40,000, no change; re- 
ports on mineral resources, $124,250, de- 
crease $750; investigation minerel re- 
sources, Alaska, $75,000, no change; 
gauging streams, $170,000, decrease 
$10,000; maps, $110,000, no change; clas- 
sification of lands, $225,000, decrease 
75,000. 

For the general land office, $2,838,060 
is provided, a decrease of $116,490 from 
this year and a decrease of $95,650 from 
the estimates. The principal item is 
$650,000 for surveying public lands, the 
same as this year but $49,600 less than 
the estimates. 

For the Alaskan Railroad $1,000,000 is 
provided, or $260,860 less than the esti- 
mates. An appropriation of $889,140 is 
provided for completion of the construc- 
tion and equipment of the road. An ap- 
propriation of $50,000 is provided for 
operation of steamers on the Yukon 
River and tributaries. 

The total appropriation for the Inte- 
rior Department is $294,215,300, which is 
$2,996,765 less than this year and 
$1,142,952 less than the estimates. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL 
FOR INDUSTRY 


HE INTERNATIONAL Chamber of 
Commerce has perfected plans for es- 
tablishment of a court of arbitration for 
settlement and adjustment of commercial 
disputes. Owen D. Young, of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, will be chairman 
of the American group, with other mem- 
bers as follows: N. D. Baker, president, 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, former 
Secretary of War; Irving T. Bush, New 
York; R. G. Rhett, banker, Charleston, 
S. C.; H. M. Robinson, banker, Los An- 
geles, chairman of the 1920 coal commis- 
sion; M. J. Sanders, International Mer- 
cantile Marine, New Orleans; F. S. Sny- 
der, Boston Chamber of Commerce; 
Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago; Edgar Carolan, International Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Paris, France. 
Administration of the court will be 
directed from headquarters. at Paris, 
with M. P. Von Hemert, of the Dutch 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris, as presi- 
dent of the executive committee. 
Persons desiring to arbitrate are re- 
quired to communicate to their national 
committee or through an organization 
member of the international chamber, 


giving a statement of the transaction 
and the claims to be arbitrated. If the 
question is subject to arbitration, the 
court will send a copy to the other party 
requesting his statement of the case. 
The court will appoint one arbitrator to 
each case unless the parties desire two 
arbitrators and one umpire, or three 
arbitrators. The arbitration will take 
place in the town and country, as deter- 
mined by the court. Arbitrators will 
render awards in 60 days, which shall be 
carried out by the parties affected. 


TOPOGRAPHIC MAPPING PRO- 
GRAM SUFFERS 


HE MINING INDUSTRY is 
deeply interested in completion of 


vital topographic surveys at the 
earliest date possible. It is in this con- 
nection that the Geological Survey has 
painfully been forced to forego activ- 
ities through lack of sufficient appro- 
priations. The annual report of the 
head of that agency shows that terri- 
tory totaling slightly more than 40 
percent of the total area of the United 
States had been mapped prior to June 
30, 1922. Statistics compiled as of that 
date indicate the following percentage 
of areas mapped throughout the mining 
states of the country: 

Alabama, 37; Arizona, 48.7; Arkan- 
sas, 40.3; California, 76.1; Colorado, 
49.3; Idaho, 33.8; Illinois, 36; Indiana, 
10; Michigan, 19.2; Minnesota, 8.7; Mis- 
souri, 55.6; Montana, 28.5; Nevada, 
37.5; New Mexico, 32.9; North Dakota, 
14.1; Oregon, 26.7; South Dakota, 24.6; 
Utah, 19.2; Washington, 46.2; Wyom- 
ing, 30.7. 

Cooperation between Federal and state 
governments in topographical survey 
has been maintained in twenty states, 
including the following, to indicated 
amounts: California, $13,000; Idaho, 
$2,712; Missouri, $15,556; Oregon, 
$5,553; South Dakota, $1,960; Utah, 
$118; Washington, $8,421. 


The report called attention to success 
in four major instances of the Depart- 
ment’s efforts to undertake — intensive 
studies of possible oil-bearing territory 
in advance of commercial development. 
In four oil fields—Mexia, Texas; Bur- 
bank, Okla.; Bellevue, La., and the Sweet 
Grass Hill, Mont.—geological mapping 
have proved the existence of oil-bearing 
structures prior to the subsequent exten- 
sive development. 
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HE MANUFACTURERS DIVISION 


EQUIPMENT EXPORTS SIGNIFICANT IN VOLUME 


country has had such a phenome- 

nal development and has offered 
such an immense field for the sale of 
mine equipment machinery that the 
great majority of American manufac- 
turers of mining machinery have not 
given much serious consideration to the 
development of foreign markets. There 
are of course exceptions to every rule, 
and any one in touch with the situation 
is familiar with the fact that several of 
the largest firms specializing in mining 
machinery have been extremely success- 
ful in the sale of their output abroad, 
but the rank and file of mine equipment 
manufacturers have confined their atten- 
tion to the domestic market. 


ik HE MINING INDUSTRY in this 


VOLUME IS SURPRISING 


It will be surprising to many there- 
fore to learn from the detailed statis- 


tics recently issued by the Machinery 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce that the total value of the 
sales of American mining machinery and 
equipment during the period from Jan- 
uary 1 to October 1, 1922, was approxi- 
mately $6,000,000. This is a consider- 
able volume of business and is a sig- 
nificant item. 

The industrial depression, from which 
happily the mining industry is now 
emerging, had a tremendous effect upon 
American export trade. Most of the 
great markets abroad were in a state of 
stagnation and this was particularly 
true of the markets for mine equipment 
and mine machinery. Great mining dis- 
tricts such as Mexico and Russia were 
still in a state of chaotic disorder. Euro- 
pean countries had no surplus capital to 
invest in the development of either old 


Exportation of Important Types of Mine Equipment and Mine Machinery January 


Rock 

Month Drilis 
$42,314.00 
46,321.00 
51,056.00 
$499,525.00 


___1 to October 1, 1922 


Pneumatic Air 
portable tools compressors 
$22,390.00 $73,808.00 
21,242.00 131,895.00 
23,641.00 110,531.00 
17,919.00 166,938.00 
18,930.00 285,430.00 
30,687.00 245,855.00 
41,980.00 166,475.00 
44,772.00 - 286,000.00 
35,389.00 126,340.00 
$256,950.00 $1,593,272.00 


Exportation of Important Types of Mine Equipment and Mine Machinery March 


Ore crushing 
and screening 


Month machinery 
$73,166.00 
116,774.00 
80,217.00 
135,527.00 
96,006.00 
September ............ 90,195.00 _ 
$771,489.00 


___1 to October 1, 1922 


Amalgamation, 


Other mining & 


flotation and Smelting and quarrying machinery 


other concen- roasting (except rock drills, 

trating ma- machinery mines hoists & 
chinery derricks) 

$13.239.00 $31,786.00 $445,737.00 
10,919.00 8,875.00 255,706.00 
10,580.00 2,432.00 380,930.00 
7,896.00 1,289.00 322,716.00 
17,611.00 19,596.00 303,727.00 
9,532.00 16,109.00 292,124.00 
10,515.00 5,000.00 297,291.00 
$80,292.00 $85,087.00 $2,298,231.00 


or new mining enterprises and there was 
a lack of confidence which resulted in 
cancellation of orders and effectively 
prevented the carrying on of a normal 
export business. Yet in spite of these 
facts, as the figures indicate, there has 
been and continues to be a notably large 
volume of business in the sale of Ameri- 
can mine machinery in foreign markets. 

As a matter of fact the tables which 
follow do not include all of the mine 
equipment and supplies sold by Ameri- 
can firms abroad. There are certain 
large groups of equipment machinery 
which are not indicated and in addition 
there is a considerable volume of sales of 
explosives which ought also to be in- 
cluded in a complete résumé of Ameri- 
can exports and of mine equipment, sup- 
plies and machinery. 


INDICATE FIELD’S IMPORTANCE 


The figures covering the groups shown 
are sufficient, however, to indicate the 
importance of the export field for mine 
equipment manufacturers and to illus- 
trate the value of a continued develop- 
ment of foreign markets. 

A noticeable feature of the exporta- 
tions of mine equipment and mine ma- 
chinery is the very wide distribution of 
the sales. If an analysis were made of 
the exportations during each of the 
months, the fact would probably be 
brought out that in each month a differ- 
ent country held first rank as a con- 
sumer of American machines and equip- 
ment. Generally speaking the most im- 
portant markets, however, for these 
types of machines are found in England, 
Mexico, Japan, Canada, Chili, Brazil, 
Argentina, Colombia, Ecuador and South 
Africa. 

As an illustration of the wide distri- 
bution and diversified character of the 
markets to which American machinery 
has been moving, the following table is 
given indicating the three most impor- 
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tant markets for rock drills by months 
during the period covered: 


Exportation of Rock Drills Indicating 
the Three Most Important Mar- 
kets for Each Month 


Month Country Amount 
January $20,448 
Brit. South Africa. 7,285 
Canada-Quebec .... 3,058 
February Mexico ........... 9,868 
Canada-Quebec .... 7,108 
March 12,837 
9,329 
6,014 
April 33,135 
British India ..... 6,595 
13,655 
Canada-Ontario ... 5,909 
July 15,142 
12,171 
Canada-Quebec ... 5,997 
6,819 
6,701 
September England .......... 30,781 
27,419 
10,382 


The value of export trade to Ameri- 
can industry, whether it is the exporta- 
tion of mining machinery or of steel lines 
is the fact that this export trade acts 
as a balance wheel which exercises a 
steadying influence upon domestic pro- 
duction. If a manufacturer, for in- 
stance, has been able to effectively de- 
velop his connections in important min- 
ing fields overseas, it is likely that in 
times of depression at home the demand 
in some of the foreign markets will be 
good. Naturally, the wider the area of 
distribution, the less likelihood of com- 
plete stagnation. It undoubtedly would 
be helpful therefore to many manufac- 
turers who have paid little attention to 
the foreign markets to make it a point 
to at least get in touch with the sources 
of information which will enable them 
to take preliminary steps towards ascer- 
taining whether or not there is a field 
for the sale of their products abroad. 


PERFORMS VALUABLE SERVICE 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, which has been so greatly en- 
larged under the direction of Mr. Hoover, 
is performing a very notable service at 
the present time in connection with 
assisting, stimulating and safeguarding 
the development of American trade 
abroad, and the industrial machinery di- 
vision headed by W. H. Rastall is the 
section of the bureau which has as its 


special function development of the sale 
of American machinery in foreign mar- 
kets. As a result of the activities of 
this division, the detailed segregation of 
the different items listed in these tables 
has been made, thereby giving to the 
manufacturer a clear-cut picture of the 
volume of business which is being done 
in different lines. The figures as sent 
out by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce also lists the markets 
to which the products have been sold, and 
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as the work of this division develops the 
figures will be presented in even greater 
detail. 

The Manufacturers Division of the _ 
American Mining Congress is of course 
in close touch with all departmental ac- 
tivities in Washington affecting the in- 
terests of its members and will be very 
glad indeed to cooperate with any manu- 
facturers in securing additional infor- 
mation along these lines. 


LIGNITE STUDIES BROUGHT TO CLOSE 


Bureau of Mines Officials Now Are Preparing Report of Activities— 
Domestic Problem Quite Different From That of Other Countries—— 
Lignite Demand Heavy in Germany 


IELD STUDIES in lignite work 
| ee by the Bureau of Mines 

in cooperation with the University 
of North Dakota, have been brought to 
a close, and a report now is being pre- 
pared on this phase of the work. Dur- 
ing the summer, contact has been main- 
tained with the lignite work conducted 
by the Canadian Government at Bien- 
fait, Saskatchewan. O. P. Hood, chief 
mechanical engineer of the bureau, made 
a survey of the lignite industry in Eu- 
rope, particularly in Germany, drawing 
a comparison between conditions in this 
country and those which have so largely 
stimulated the mining and briquetting 
of brown coal abroad. The economic 
conditions surrounding the domestic lig- 
nite problem are quite different, and sug- 
gest that probably a different answer 
must be sought. 

When the lignite bill was passed by 
Congress it was believed that only a lit- 
tle urging and encouragement was neces- 
sary to induce substantial individual ef- 
fort to erect commercial plants. This 
belief seems to have been premature. 
The Bureau’s efforts have been directed 
toward producing lignite char with the 
least possible investment for equipment, 
and gratifying results have been ob- 
tained. 

The Canadian plant has progressed to 
the point where changes in mechanical 
equipment are deemed necessary. The 
great benefit which Canada will derive 
from a successful solution of the lignite 
problem has justified that Government 
in spending funds liberally to overcome 
initial difficulties met in introducing a 
new process. 

Mr. Hood reports that the briquetting 
of raw lignite in this country can hardly 
hope to produce briquettes of the quality 
common in Germany, since the domestic 
raw material lacks the natural binder 
common to the German brown coals. The 
necessity of adding binder makes quite a 
different problem of briquetting Ameri- 
can lignite. 


Latest reports reaching the Commerce 
Department indicate an increase in the 
production and sales of lignite and lig- 
nite briquettes in Germany during the 
fiseal year 1921-1922, the rise in totals 
being caused mainly, of course, by rea- 
son of the diversion of Germany’s coal 
production through reparation channels. 

The annual report of the Rhenish Lig- 
nite Syndicate states that the demand 
for briquettes has been so heavy, par- 
ticularly for the industries, that it has 
not been possible to provide sufficient 
production. Figures for the year show 
production of 34,776,470 metric tons of 
lignite and 7,543,445 metric tons of lig- 
nite briquettes as compared with 25,- 
225,831 and 5,759,024 metric tons, re- 
spectively, during the fiscal year 1919-20. 


STRIKE DUTY OF TROOPS IS 
REVIEWED 


UGGESTIONS made by National 
Goo sources that strike duty 
should not be required by the guard 
but should be imposed on state police 
organizations supplemental to local 
police are discouraged by the director 
of the Militia Bureau in his annual re- 
port to the Secretary of War, the point 
being taken that this procedure would 
cause the guard to forfeit the support of 
citizens who are rapidly learning to look 
upon it as an efficient agent in upholding 
law and preserving life and property. 
The report states that this emergency 
duty in connection with strikes is the 
most disagreeable of all National Guard 
service. Strike duty of the guard in coal 
fields is reviewed in the following in- 
stances: service in the coal regions of 
Gallup, N. M., serving from April to 
June; in the Walsenburg field, Colo.; in 
the Pittsburgh coal fields of Crawford 
County, Kansas, from December 14, 
1921, to February 26, 1922. Troops were 
also detailed in connection with disturb- 
ances in the coal mining fields along the 
West Virginia-Kentucky border. 
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COAL COMMISSION SHUNS MEDIATION 
Fact-Finding Agency Will Carry on Efforts to Ward off Strike 
Over-Development of Industry Emphasized—Secretary Hoover 

Discusses Situation In Report 


ECENT ACTIVITIES of the 
R= Fact Finding Commission 

have shown that body to be en- 
gaged in efforts to avert a strike which 
are being carried on with care to pre- 
vent that agency being placed in the 
light of mediating wage-scale differ- 
ences. Executive sessions have been held 
in which the commission has continued 
to exert its efforts to insure an under- 
standing between operators and miners 
before expiration of the present wage 
pact. The increasing importance of ac- 
tivities calculated to avert a strike have 
caused the commission to allow its basic 
investigative werk to enter into a sec- 
ondary phase, the main point being to 


stave off the economic disorders univer- 


ally admitted as certain if the country is 
subjected to another strike. 

The commission will hold public hear- 
ings during February, at which time the 
issues creating differences between the 
miners and operators will be thoroughly 
analyzed. 

Emphasis has been laid by the com- 
mission upon the oft-reiterated state- 
ment that the coal mining industry is 
overdeveloped, acknowledging that one of 
its chief problems consists in the build- 
ing of a path to deflation of this over 
development, the commission says: 

“How great is the present inflation of 
the industry cannot be stated exactly at 
this time but unquestionably the infla- 
tion is excessive. Estimates of the ex- 
cess mine capacity range from 30 to fully 
60 percent above the country’s normal 
demand. 

“How to deflate the coal industry is 
one of many problems before the com- 
mission and its reports may be expected 
to present facts bearing on this question. 
It seems plain enough that the industry 
should not be further inflated by open- 
ing new mines. 

“If the public can appreciate the 
strength of the evidence already avail- 
able on this subject of overdevelopment, 
refusal to invest in new coal mining ven- 
tures under present conditions will be 
recognized as both good business and 
good citizenship. It is plain enough that 
the country needs not more coal but more 
work for the coal mines we already have. 
One potent reason that coal is not 
cheaper to the consumer is that he is 
supporting a vast surplus of investment 
and capacity. The large excess capacity 
cannot for long lower the price, however, 
simply because that condition of things 
is wasteful.” 


Secretary Hoover shares in the laying 
of stress upon the overdevelopment of 


the industry. Declaring that the highly 
unstable functioning of the bituminous 
industry resulted in the worst strike in 
history and that the primary faults must 
be remedied, Secretary Hoover in his 
annual report states: 

“Our bituminous coal fields are of 
enormous extent and the capital required 
to open new mines is comparaticely 
small. There are apparently over 8,000 
bituminous mines with an annual ca- 
pacity of about 850,000,000 tons, or 
about 300,000,000 beyond our present 
normal needs. The normal demand, if 
spread evenly over the year, would be 
about 10,000,000 tons per week. It 
varies actually from 7,500,000 tons to 
12,000,000 tons per week at different 
seasons of the year. The total capacity 
of about 16,000,000 tons per week is 
4,000,000 over the maximum demand. We 
need a reserve capacity for the ebb and 
flow of business tides, but 12,000,000 per 
week would give 620,000,000 tons per 
annum, an ample supply. 

“The over-expansion of the industry is 
to a considerable degree due to: 

“(a) Annual shortage of cars and 
consequtnt scarcity, with temporary high 
price levels and large profits; periodic 
strikes and threats of strikes creating 
congested demand with constant periodic 
strikes, high prices and profits. These 
high profit periods induce speculative 
expansion of the industry. 

“(b) War demand and profits. 

“(c) Two-thirds of the industry is 
unionized and one-third is non-union. 
The frozen wage over long periods in the 
union fields enables the non-union field to 
undercut wages in competitive periods 
and thus secure more continuous opera- 
tion. There is, therefore, a constant ex- 
pansion in non-union fields with increas- 
ing intermittency in union fields.” 

Representatives of coal ¢onsumers will 
be called into conference by the coal com- 
mission early in the New Year. The 
first will be representatives of public 
utilities, which are large consumers of 
coal, including gas, electric, and street 
railway companies. J. W. Lieb, chair- 
man of the fuel committee of the public 
utilities association will confer with the 
commission January 3. 

In its consideration of plans to avert 
a break between miners and operators in 
the bituminous fields over wages, the 
commission has obtained data in the 
labor problem from George J. Anderson 
of New York, an industrial relations 
counsel, who has made special studies of 
labor problems for industries. 

The commission is receiving replies 
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from operators to the recent wage and 
cost questionnaire well ahead of expec- 
tations. 


COAL MINE DISASTERS ARE 
STUDIED 


URING THE FIRST three 
D months since the resumption of 

mining following the five months’ 
strike six explosions, killing about 185 
men and injuring more than 150 others, 
have occurred in the bituminous mines. 
Director Bain, of the Bureau of Mines, 
in a recent statement, deals with the 
subject in this language: 

“Coal producers have been properly 
striving to produce a maximum output 
to meet the expected heavy demands of 
the winter trade and to overcome the in- 
roads which had been made in the coal 
reserves during the recent strike, and in- 
tensified activity in any industry in- 
creases the risk of accident. The sea- 
sonal hazards, which are greater in the 
coal industry during the winter months, 
have probably influenced the result. 
There has been a lessening of morale 
throughout the coal industry as a re- 
sult of the strike, which tends towards a 
less careful attitude of mind. Another 
probable factor is the change in per- 
sonnel at the mines following the strike 
and the shifting of miners to camps 
where they are not familiar with the 
dangers and, in places, there is a lack 
of that discipline which is essential to 
prevention of disaster whether in fight- 
ing a battle or in fighting the hazards of 
nature. 

“In the face of these increased haz- 
ards, it is the immediate duty of each 
operator and each mine worker to con- 
centrate his attention on the prevention 
of accidents. Unless this be done, there 
will be more accidents and more lives 
lost however much the research men may 
do to solve the causes of accidents and 
to provide methods for avoiding them. 

“The letdown of morale on the part of 
the individual miner is indicated by a 
startling increase in the number of acci- 
dents caused by falls of roofs or of coal 
falling at the working face. The preven- 
tion of such accidents is almost wholly 
a matter in the hands of the individual 
worker. In the matter of explosions, 
however, there is a collective responsi- 
bility which begins with the individual 
whose act or carelessness is the cause of 
the accident and continues to the oper- 
ator who permits mining conditions that 
allow the extension of a local explosion 
into one spreading through the mine.” 

Results gained by the Bureau from its 
extensive studies of coal dust explosions 
are outlined in Director Bain’s state- 
ment and appeal in full in one of the 
Bureau’s bulletins. 
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ALASKA’S MINING IN 1922 IS REVIEWED 


Geological Survey Official Offers Results of Intimate Observations in Annual Report Now 
Being Prepared—Of High Interest In View of Volume of Consideration Which Territory 
And Its Resources Recently Have Awakened At Washington 


Some of the important features of 
mining development in Alaska during 
1922 are set forth in the following state- 
ment, which is abstracted from the an- 
nual report on mineral resources and 
production in Alaska now in preparation 
under the direction of Alfred H. Brooks, 
of the United States Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior. Complete 
statistics of the mineral production of 
Alaska cannot be collected within less 
than four or five months after the end of 
the year, but meanwhile it appears de- 
sirable to publish promptly the prelimi- 
nary estimates, which are believed to be 
within 5 percent of the actual figures. 


HE rather widespread pessimism 
concerning the present and future 
prosperity of the Alaska mining 
industry is not hard to understand. 
Dazzled by the quick fortunes made dur- 
ing the prosperous days of bonanza min- 
ing, the public has failed to mark the 
steady advance of other and more per- 
manent kinds of mining, which were not 
only continued during the war but which 
have been greatly accelerated during the 
last two years. The great publicity given 
to the failure of three of the large lode 
gold mines near Juneau has entirely ob- 
scured the slow but steady development 
of other Alaska lode properties. The 
marked decline in the annual output of 
copper since 1917, the result of the low 
price of that metal, has been erroneously 
interpreted as marking the decline of the 
Alaska copper-mining industry. 


“GROSSLY EXAGGERATED STATEMENTS” 

The public, misled by the widely cir- 
culated and grossly exaggerated state- 
ments of the extent and value of Alaska 
coal lands, is puzzled by the apparent 
lack of progress in their exploitation. It 
is true that the rather slight under- 
ground exploration of the best Alaska 
coal has thus far been rather unsatis- 
factory, but, on the other hand, the 
actual achievement of furnishing local 
coal to the region tributary to the 
Alaska Railroad is a very considerable 
advance, éven though a reserve of ex- 
port coal has not yet been developed. 
Many who have long heard of promising 
occurrences of petroleum in Alaska have 
wondered at the delay in its develop- 
ment, but drilling for oil was prohibited 
from 1910 to 1920, when a leasing law 
was enacted. Since then the surface of 
the oil fields has been actively explored, 


but there has not yet been time to start 
actual drilling in these distant fields. 
Even Alaskans, many of whom are 
survivors of the days of bonanza mining, 
are by no means hopeful of the future. 
Those who have seen miners without 
capital grow suddenly wealthy from 
placer gold dug out with their own hands 
and who have beheld prosperous com- 
munities spring up almost over night 


Scott C. Bone 


Governor of Alaska 


are often impatient with mining projects 
that can succeed only by large invest- 
ments and after years of preparation. 

Some erroneously assume that the re- 
vival of mining in Alaska can be assured 
only by the discovery of a great mineral 
deposit, such as a large oil pool or a rich 
placer field, and no doubt only such a 
discovery could revive quickly the former 
prosperity of the Territory. Alaska mines 
have produced nearly half a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of minerals, and 97 percent 
of this amount has come from her de- 
posits of gold, silver, and copper. The 
estimated known reserves of these 
metals alone, without regard to future 
discoveries or other minerals, such as oil 
and coal, are sufficient to assure a pros- 
perous future for the mining industry. 
Many appear to believe that the building 
of the Alaska Railroad should have im- 
mediately produced a marked boom. Now 
that a year has passed since the railroad 
began to furnish transportation and 
cheaper fuel without causing ap imme 


diate increase of mineral output they are 
loud in condemning the entire project. 
The Government railroad, as well as the 
increase in the building of wagon roads 
has already stimulated mining, but it 
will be some time before the results of 
this work will be expressed in a notable 
increase in mineral production. 

In spite of all despair or doubt the 
Alaska mining industry is advancing, 
not retrograding. In fact, though the’ 
value of its present product is small 
compared with that of the past, the in- 
dustry is now on a more substantial 
basis than ever before. In 1922 (1) 
preparations for drilling were suffici- 
ently advanced to assure the beginning 
of underground testing in 1923 of at 
least one of the Alaska petroleum fields; 
(2) the installation of large placer-min- 
ing plants has continued, and the work 
on some is so well advanced as to assure 
their operation in 1923; (3) the activity 
in gold lode development already noted 
for 1921 was continued in 1922; (4) the 
copper production was about 20 percent 
larger than in 1921, and there was a 
revival in the prospecting of copper de- 
posits. Alaska’s mining needs capital 
for its further development, and during 
the year there were encouraging signs 
that large mining companies were turn- 
ing their attention to Alaska as a pros- 
pective field for investment. 


VALUE OF MINERAL OUTPUT 

The value of the mineral output of 
Alaska in 1922 was about $1,250,000 
more than in 1921. Though this increase 
is due entirely to the larger output of 
copper, yet it reflects in some measure 
the improvement of the entire industry. 
Alaska’s mineral output reached its 
maximum in 1916, when it had a value of 
more than $48,000,000. This peak of pro- 
duction was due almost solely to the 
enormous copper output caused by the 
war demand. Obviously a proper com- 
parison of the mineral output of the 
present with the past must ignore the 
war period, when industrial conditions 
were exceptional. The average annual 
value of Alaska’s mineral production for 
the five years ending in 1914 was 
$19,700,000; the value in 1922 was about 
$18,250,000. Therefore, measured by 
output, the Alaska mineral industry is in 
a fair way toward restoration of its pre- 
war prosperity, and the development of 
metal mines during the year was much 
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more significant of the future than the 
actual production. 


VALUE OF MINERALS PRODUCED IN 
ALASKA IN 1921-22 


1921 1922 

Copper 7,354,496 9,000,000 
68,279 40,000 
Petroleum, mar- 

ble, gypsum, 

platinum, etc.. 250,330 300,000 


$17,004,124 $18,250,000 
PLACERS 


Placer mining has been done in Alaska 
since 1880 and has yielded gold having a 
total value of $230,000,000. Of this total 
more than $200,000,000 has been mined 
since 1900, when the industry received its 
first great stimulus by the gold output 
of the Nome district. Other bonanza de- 
posits were soon discovered, and by 1906 
the value of the annual output of placer 
gold had reached $18,600,000, and the in- 
dustry employed about 8,000 men. From 
1906 the annual output declined, and by 
1913 its value was reduced to $10,680,000 
and the number of miners to 4,700. It 
should be noted that this reduction (45 
percent) in the value of the placer out- 
put took place before the war, and that 
it indicated the rapid exhaustion of the 
bonanza deposits. From 1914 to 1917 the 
average value of the annual output of 
placer gold was about $10,000,000, and if 
the general industrial conditions had re- 
mained the same and railroad and road 
building and development of coal and pe- 
troleum had been accelerated, the annual 
placer output would probably not have 
declined below this amount. But after 
1917 the war began to affect Alaska in- 
dustries seriously, and placer mining 
rapidly declined, reaching its minimum in 
1920, when the value of the output was 
only $3,873,000. Since then, however, it 
has somewhat increased. 


LOWERING OF COSTS 


During the period of bonanza placer 
mining the cost of operation was grad- 
ually but constantly lowered by improved 
methods of mining, especially in gold 
dredging, the output of which increased 
in value from $20,000 in 1903 to 
$2,300,000 in 1913. Dredges had been 
built so actively before the war that, in 
spite of adverse conditions, they con- 
tinued to increase their output, which 
did not reach its maximum until 1916, 
when its value was $2,679,000. The hard 
times that followed led not only to the 
shutting down of dredges already built, 
but to the abandonment of some new 
projects. The dredges reached their 
minimum output of gold in 1920, when 
its value was $1,130,000. This rise and 
decline of gold dredging before 1920 was 
paralleled by a similar though smaller 


fluctuation in hydraulic and other me- 
chanical mining. 

The passage from almost strictly man- 
ual to mechanical methods of placer min- 
ing was well under way when it was 
checked by the war. Had it not been 
thus interrupted the transition would 
have been more gradual, and it would 
not have dealt so severe a blow to the 
communities supportel by the returns 
from placer mining. 

Everyone who is interested in the 
prosperity of Alaska, which, in the past, 
has been so largely built upon the re- 
turns from placer mining, will naturally 
ask the question whether the gold placer 
reserves are sufficient to support again a 
large industry. In 1919 an attempt was 
made to estimate the value of the placer 
gold still unmined. Such an estimate 
could, of course, take account of pos- 
sible new discoveries; it must include 
only those areas of auriferous gravels 
that have been more or less prospected. 
Fine colors of gold are likely to be found 
in most Alaska streams, but only a few 
of these streams contain workable 
placers. A rough estimate, which in- 
cludes only the auriferous gravels whose 
gold content is large enough to be profit- 
ably exploited by methods now used, 
shows that there is still about $350,000,- 
000 worth of placer gold in the ground 
in Alaska. This estimate is based on 
very incomplete data, and its value 
should, therefore, not be overrated, but 
it at least indicates the magnitude of 
the true figures, and it certainly shows 
that the Alaska placers are by no means 
appreaching exhaustion. 


AN INSTRUCTIVE COMPARISON 

In this connection, an instructive com- 
parison may be made between the placer 
mining in Alaska and that in the Klon- 
dike district, in the Canadian Yukon. 
During the eight years of bonanza 
placer mining, ending about 1905, this 
district produced $107,000,000 in gold. 
It was then generally believed that the 
days of placer mining there were about 
over, but by use of hydraulic and dredg- 
ing plants the district has since produced 
gold worth more than $70,000,000. Yet, 
compared with placer mining in the 
Klondike, placer mining in Alaska is but 
in its infancy. 

Though the outlook for large-scale 
placer mining in Alaska is very encour- 
aging, yet it can not be denied that in 
many districts the day of profitable 
small operations is rapidly passing. 
Where the rich placers have been mined 
out, as they have been in many camps, 
the individual operator who has little or 
no capital can not profitably exploit the 
deposits of lower grade. If such deposits 
are large enough, they will be worked 
by more economical methods, but, if not, 
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the work on them must be abandoned. 
It is also clear that the operations of 
large companies will not support settle- 
ments that have been built up on the 
returns from bonanza mining. A dredge 
employing say 15 men may do the work 
of several hundred, with consequent loss 
to the local community. In many dis- 
tricts this loss will be more than offset 
by the business developed through lode 
mining or other new industries. Some 
settlements, however, are bound to de- 
cline and some will be entirely aban- 
doned. 

The interests of placer mining can be 
best served by affording cheaper trans- 
portation and fuel, a fact shown by the 
stimulating effect on placer mining of 
only one year’s operation of the Alaska 
Railroad. The life of many of the dis- 
tricts in which the operations are small 
can be much prolonged by the building 
of wagon roads, which, at the same time, 
attract enterprises requiring large cap- 
ital. 

REVIEW OF PLACER MINING 


About 560 Alaska placer mines, em- 
ploying 1,900 men, were operated during 
the summer of 1922, and about 100, em- 
ploying 300 men, during the previous 
winter. These mines: produced gold to 
the value of $4,100,000. In 1922 a much 
larger number of men—about 600—were 
employed than have been employed for 
several years in the past in installing 
large mining plants that are as yet un- 
productive. For this reason, the esti- 
mated reduction of $125,000 in the value 
of placer gold output in 1922, as com- 
pared with 1921, is not significant. It 
is certain that when the plans now being 
installed are operated, the output of 
placer gold will be increased; it will be 
larger in 1923 than it was in 1922. Now 
that the means of transportation are im- 
proving, and it is becoming recognized 
that there are large areas of dredging 
ground in Alaska, this form of mining 
is being more widely extended. In the 
summer of 1922, after two years of sys- 
tematic prospecting, two dredges, the 
largest in Alaska, were built at Nome, 
with 9-cubic foot buckets and 40 and 
60-foot ladders. A strong company was 
also engaged in extensive prospecting 
of dredging ground in the Fairbanks dis- 
trict. During the summer a dredge was 
being taken to Gaines Creek, in the In- 
noko district, and another to Minook 
Creek, in the Rampart district, so that 
four new gold dredges will be installed 
in Alaska in 1923. In 1922, 23 dredges 
produced gold worth about $1,530,000; 
in 1921, 24 dredges produced gold worth 
$1,582,520. Of the 23 dredges operated 
in 1922, 16 were in Seward Peninsula, 
two each in the Iditarod and Fairbanks 
districts, one each in the Innoko, Mount 
McKinley (Upper Kuskokwim), and 
Yentna (Susitna) districts. The dredges 
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in Seward Peninsula produced about 
$650,000 worth of gold in 1922. 


GoLp LODES 


For many years the Alaska gold-lode 
mining industry was based almost en- 
tirely on the Treadwell properties, in 
the Juneau district. The profitable ex- 
ploitation of the large Treadwell ore 
body, containing not more than $2.50 
worth of gold to the ton, long ago proved 
that the cost of mining in Tidewater 
Alaska was not necessarily excessive. 
This very profitable venture led to the 
development of two other large ore 
bodies of the district—the Alaska Ju- 
meau and the Perseverance. The con- 
tent of gold in these ores is much lower 
than that in the Treadwell ore, but this 
handicap, it was believed, could be offset 
by the use of cheaper methods of min- 
ing and milling. The Perseverance 
(Alaska Gastineau) plant was com- 
pleted in 1916, and the Alaska-Juneau 
plant in 1917, and, therefore, at the very 
outset, had to contend with the adverse 
industrial conditions caused by the war. 
In addition, they encountered other dif- 
ficulties, due to irregularity in the dis- 
tribution of the gold in the ore body, as 
well as to handicaps in mining and mill- 
ing. As a consequence, the Persever- 
ance mine was finally closed in 1921, 
though the Alaska Juneau increased its 
output in 1922 over that of 1921. In 
1917 the disaster at the Treadwell prop- 
erties—the caving and flooding of two 
of the three large mines—caused the 
abandonment of three of the five large 
mines in the Juneau district, and re- 
duced the value of the annual output of 
gold from $4,570,000 in 1916 to $1,600,- 
000 in 1922. The most encouraging fact 
about the Alaska lode-mining industry 
is that the loss of output from the large 
Juneau gold mines has already been 
made up in part by the output of smaller 
mines in other districts. This fact is 
shown by the total output of lode gold in 
Alaska, which, in 1916, had a value of 
$5,900,000 and in 1922 a value of about 
$3,600,000. The reduction of output in 
1922 in all Alaska was, therefore, only 
40 percent, whereas the reduction in the 
Juneau district was 65 percent. 


To OrrsET WRONG IMPRESSION 
The above facts are cited because 
many believe that the closing of some 
of the Juneau mines means the end of 
any considerable quartz mining in 
Alaska, but in 1922 development ana 


prospecting of hard rock gold deposits | 


were active in every Alaska lode district 
accessible from railroad or tidewater. 
Though the gold-silver deposits of the 
Salmon River districts are still unpro- 
ductive, the outlook for profitable min- 
ing there is good. The mines in the Ju- 
neau district are being more actively 
developed now than they have been for 


several years. On Chichagof Island, in 
the Sitka district, one additional mine— 
the Hirst-Chichagof—began producing 
in 1922, and several other properties are 
being developed. The small gold mines 
on Prince William Sound will probably 
soon profit by the cheap coal furnished 
from the Matanuska field. The Willow 


Creek district, now accessible by railroad 
and by good roads, is making excellent 


Dan A. Sutherland 

Delegate from Alaska 
progress in lode mining. In 1922, the 
value of the output from the seven small 
mines of the district was about $275,- 
000; in 1921 it was $118,000, but, more 
important, is the fact that at last sys- 
tematic underground exploration has 
begun. In the Fairbanks district the 
completion of the Alaska Railroad and 
the assurance of comparatively cheap 
fuel from Nenana coal field has stimu- 
lated lode development. Five mines and 
prospects produced gold to the value of 
about $50,000 in 1922, as compared with 
$38,000 in 1921. In the Fairbanks dis- 
trict there are at least a score of lode 
properties, which, under present condi- 
tions, are worthy of further exploration. 
The facts stated show clearly that gold 
quartz mining in Alaska is now increas- 
ing. Its development will be slow, for in 
all the districts much systematic under- 
ground work must be done before reduc- 
tion plants can be profitably installed, 
and then only in districts that are ac- 
cessible at least by wagon roads. 


SILVER-LEAD DEPOSITS 
No marked advances were made in 
1922 in the development of deposits of 
galena. The Mocnshine property, in the 
Ketchikan district, long idle, was again 
opened up. Work on the lodes of the 
Salmon River district (Portland Canal), 
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which carry high content of silver, has 
already been noted. In the Kantishna 
district the prospecting of galena ores 
continued, with encouraging results, but 
systematic underground exploration 
must await the construction, already be- 
gun, of wagon roads to the Alaska Rail- 
road. So far as now known, no galena 
deposits were mined in 1922 except at 
the Perseverance claim, in the Ruby dis- 
trict. The output from: this property 
and the by-products from the Juneau 
mines appear to have been the source 
of the entire production of lead in Alaska 
in 1922. The silver produced in 1922, 
estimated at 730,000 ounces, was in part 
derived from this galena deposit and 
was in part a by-product of gold and 
copper mining. 
CoPpPpER MINING 

The production of a large output of 
copper in Alaska began with the open- 
ing of the Kennecott mines in 1911. In 
the succeeding four years the annual 
output averaged 25,000,000 pounds. By 
1917, under the stimulus of war prices, 
the output had been increased to 119,- 
854,000 pounds. In consequence of the 
slump in the copper market, the annual 
output of the metal in Alaska has grad- 
ually decreased, reaching its lowest point 
in 1921, when it was 57,000,000 pounds. 
In spite of the continued low price of 
copper, the output in 1922 was about 
68,000,000 pounds. Alaska has now pro- 
duced a total of 740,000,000 pounds of 
copper. 

Most of the copper mined in 1922 was 
obtained from the three large mines of 
the Kennecott group, in the Chitina Val- 
ley, and from the Beatson-Bonanza 
mine, on Prince William Sound. In 1922, 
as in many other years, copper was pro- 
duced also at the Rush & Brown mine, 
in the Ketchikan district. A small out- 
put of copper was also made from mines 
in the Upper Kushkokwim Valley and 
in some other districts. The low price of 
the metal has prevented the owners of 
many small mines from renewing opera- 
tions, but there was some renewal of in- 
terest in prospecting copper lodes in 
1922, notably in the Chitina Valley. The 
advance in the price of copper will un- 
doubtly vivify copper mining activities 
in Alaska. 

CoAL 

The mining of Alaska coal for the 
local market was continued in the Mata- 
nuska, Nenarra and Cook Inlet fields, and 
in a very small way in some other places. 
Though only about 60,000 tons were 
mined, even this amount has been a great 
boon to some communities and mining 
districts. For many years the Alaska 
metal mining industry was handicapped 
by being forced to pay heavily for its 
fuel, no local coal being available. It is 
now certain that metal mining in the 
districts near the Alaska Railroad, as 
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well as those of Prince William Sound, 
will be directly benefited by the opening 
of the coal fields. 

Most of the coal produced was taken 
from the Evan Jones mine, in the Mata- 
nuska field, and from the Healy mine, in 
the Nenana field. At the Evan Jones 
mine work was temporarily suspended 
in November on account of a fire, which 
was afterward reported to be under con- 
trol. Some mining was done also at the 
Baxter mine, in the same field. The 
Healy mine was worked until August, 
when work was suspended because the 
company decided to transfer its opera- 
tions to property on the east side of the 
Nenana, with which rail connections 
were made late in the fall by a three- 
mile spur from the Alaska Railroad. 
Some coal was also mined in this field 
by the Broad Pass Development Co. 

The Naval Coal Commission in 1922 
discontinued its exploratory work in the 
Matanuska field. Several thousand tons 
ef coal was cleaned at the Government 
washery and shipped from this field in 
1922 for use in a naval steaming test. 
This will be the first washed coal from 
this field to be thus tested. A small 
shipment for a similar test was also 
made from the Carbon Creek mine, in 
the Bering River field. The most im- 
portant event of the year in the Bering 
River field was the extension of the 
tracks of the narrow-gauge railroad, 
which is intended to connect several of 
the leaseholds of coal land with Con- 
troller Bay. Pending the completion of 
this railroad, development work in these 
coal tracts has been slight. 

The coal mining done during the year 
has relieved the most urgent need for 
cheaper fuel in Central Alaska, and has 
shown the great value of the coal for 
local use. The question when Alaska 
high-grade coal can be mined for export 
has not yet been settled. Much more 
underground exploration will have to be 
done to develop sufficient coal to justify 
the hope for an export market. 


PETROLEUM 


In August, 1922, two steamers landed 
equipment for drilling at Portage Bay, 
in the Coal Bay oil field, on Alaska 
Peninsula. The town of Kanatak, at 
the head of Portage Bay, was changed 
in a short time from a settlement of 
from 10 to 15 whites to a boom town 
with tents, cabins, and frame buildings 
numbering a hundred or more, and with 


a population of 150 to 200, which has. 


been augmented by still others arriving 
on every boat. Several months before 
the oil rigs were landed all the ground 
for several miles from the town had been 
staked. Drilling is to be done on the 
Pearl Creek dome, 17% miles northeast 
of Kanatak, by the Associated Oil Co. 
and the Standard Oil Co. of California. 
The Associated Oil Co. is equipped with 


two portable Star rigs and intends to 
use local petroleum residue as fuel. The 
Standard Oil Co. is equipped with a 
standard rig and the equipment needed 
for drilling to a depth of 4,000 feet. 
Power is to be furnished by a 75-horse- 
power gasoline engine. 

Immediately after the arrival of the 
steamers, work was started on a wagon 
road that must cross two 1,000-foot 
divides, and by the middle of October 
this road was a little more than half 
completed. All hauling will be done by 
tractors. It is doubtless whether drill- 
ing can be started before the spring of 
1923. 

This preparation for drilling in the 
Cold Bay oil field is by far the most im- 
portant event in the history of the 
Alaskan petroleum lands since their 
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withdrawal from entry in 1910 and their 
being thrown open to leasing in 1921. 
Though this preparation was the only 
definite action taken in 1922 for drilling 
in the prospected though undeveloped 
Alaska oil lands, plans for such develop- 
ment in other parts of the Territory are 
under way, and applications for oil per- 
mits are still being filed. Test drilling 
in other regions will quickly follow, if it 
does not precede, the discovery of an oil 
pool in the Cold Bay field. Meanwhile, 
the only oil actually produced in Alaska 
in 1922 was that obtained from the 
eleven small wells on the single patented 
tract in the Katalla field. These wells 
are owned by the Chilkat Oil Co., which 
finds a ready local market for its prod- 
uct in the form of gasoline produced at 
its own refinery. 


TREASURY HEADS AGAINST NEW TAX LAWS 


See Improved Administration Methods As Best Means For Clearing State 
of Pending Claims, With Speedy and Correct Collections Resulting 


ministration of the federal tax laws, 

instead of further amendments or 
new legislation are recognized by Treas- 
ury officials as the most effective means 
for securing prompt settlement of claims 
and the adjustment of tax liabilities of 
taxpayers whose returns involve difficult 
problems. This attitude is reflected in 
the recent annual reports of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Tax Simplifi- 
cation Board, and the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


[ in methods of ad- 


No general revision of the internal 
revenue laws is recommended in the 
secretary’s report and no new taxes are 
proposed. The Treasury head believes 
that deficiencies in revenue, if any, can 
be overcome without recourse to new 
taxes. The reduction of surtaxes to:a 
maximum of not over 25 percent is 
recommended in order to relieve the pres- 
sure for avoidance of surtaxes and to 
maintain the revenues derived there- 
from. 


May CHANGE METHODS 


Depletion allowances may be calcu- 
lated in the future by methods different 
from those now used by the Natural Re- 
sources Division, if the Tax Simplifica- 
tion Board evolves a simpler plan under 
which the deduction for depletion of min- 
eral deposits can be computed fairly and 
equitably. The board is giving careful 
consideration to this problem, and ex- 
pects to work out basic recommendations 
in the near future, according to its re- 
port to Congress. 

That the frequent and radical changes 
in the tax laws have added materially to 


the administrative difficulties of the bu- 
reau of internal revenue, is emphasized 
in the board’s report. The suggestion is 
made that more attention should be paid 
to the subject of tax administration 
rather than that of tax legislation, as 
more adequate provision for administra- 
tion is badly needed. 

The board states that the administra- 
tion of the provisions of the law relat- 
ing to depletion involves exceptional diffi- 
culty, necessitating the valuation of all 
of the natural resources of the country 
which are under operation for profit. It 
points out that the valuation of railroad 
properties of the country has been under 
way for years—a problem which is easy 
as compared with the valuation prob- 
lems incident to the calculation of the 
allowance for depletion. It also states 
that these considerations apply to the 
allowance for depreciation. 


CAN KEEP ABREAST OF WORK 

Notwithstanding the difficulties which 
have been encountered, the board con- 
cludes that they are temporary, and that 
when problems arising under former 
revenue acts have been disposed of, the 
work of the income tax unit can be kept 
current. The board believes this con- 
summation is possible through simplified 
tax administration rather than by new 
tax legislation. 

The report of the commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue states that the natural 
resources division will remain an entity 
so far as possible because of the special- 
ized problems involved in its work. This 
division, the report states, will handle 
natural resource audits formerly carried 
on in the consolidated returns subdivi- 
sion and the special assessment section, 
in addition to its other functions. 
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Woofing and Warping 
XIV. 


Representative Samuel E. Winslow 


A Series of Scrutinies Directed Toward 
Notable Legislative Personalities 


By IRA L. SMITH 


AULING MYSELF along a lonely country road 
HT om years ago, I came upon a man parked on a 

- rock and looking like a twin brother of Fatigue. 
When he unfolded his tale, I found that he at one time 
had been a member of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. ‘‘ Alack,’’ said he, ‘‘I was 
undone by it. I sat there for several years, under a bom- 
bardment of bills proposing everything from construc- 
tion of bridges across weak-kneed rivers out west to a 
decree that all railroad trains must run backward to pre- 
vent farmers’ cattle from getting free rides across the 
country on the fenders of engines.’’ 

““It proved too much for me, eventually,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and I had to give up the life. I never shall for- 
get the day I left. Sam Winslow, chairman of the com- 
mittee, says good-bye to me and then turned to listen to 
another flock of witnesses with double-jointed tongues 
giving their opinions of how far high up is. 
= **By the way,’ he inquired, ‘‘is Winslow still running 

that mill?’’ I assured him that the gentleman from 

Massachusetts still was at the wheel of the ten-ton com- 

mittee into which the House loads masses of its legisla- 
tive proposals. Then we fell to talking about Mr. Winslow. 

He has a sort of reversible personality. Away from the grind of committee work, his mind seems 
to be at a dinner party, dressed in a tuxedo and scrambling words and laughs. Set him in his role as 
solon, however, and immediately his personality puts on its business suit and acts more like the prop- 
erty of a lawyer before the bar than anything else I can think of. 

That is the tricky part of it. The Congressional Directory, that informative volume which unfolds 
to the lay eye the dark pasts of those who keep the Capitol dome riding atop a sea of words, states 
that he is a ‘‘manufacturer.’’ The way he tosses clean-shaved questions at witnesses before his out- 
fit and the mile-wide vision with which he peers at ponderous problems would make him out more of 
a jambouree of lawyer and professor. 

So far as ordinary observation rambles along, there is only one thing that annexes Mr. Winslow’s 
angora. That is for some curdled legislator, with a baby bil that is past the teething age and has no 
molars, to claim that the Interstate Commerce Committee is a graveyard in which youthful measures 
are killed in dark hours and laid away without ceremony or the knowledge of their parents. Mr. 
Winslow’s unusually even trend of mind bares its teeth and takes exception to this sort of warble. 
For he long has lived next door and been friends of the creed which believes that first attention 
should be given to amendments and other currying of legislative processes already on the books to suit 
the changing needs of the nation. After that is done, the proposals that gallop forth from within the 
thought laboratories of creative legislators get their chances to do hand-springs in the spot-light. 

Since his outfit is one of the most important among those that do the stage-setting for Congress, 
Mr. Winslow does not get a great deal of opportunity to galavant in the manner that is popularly 
attributed to the chefs who concoct our national laws. He spills comparatively few words on the floor 
of the House, and his chair in the meeting place of the congressional body easily might sue for divorce 
on the grounds of desertion, naming his seat in the committee room as co-respondent. 

Politically, he is one of these Republicans that’s ribbed with rocks, or however it is that they ez- 
press the idea of the staunchness of New Englanders’ attachment to the elephant’s back. Since a 
whole slew of radical fish came swimming down into the political ocean out of the streams of the mid- 
dle and far west, it has become quite the thing to tag folks at the Capitol with one of two labels—‘‘re- 
actionary’’ or ‘‘radical.’’ That is unnecessary in the present instance. Anyone who would mistake 
Mr. Winslow for a radical would figure a bolshevist as a pillar in a stand-pat church. 

Mr. Winslow reminds me of a thought that I bump into each Fourth of July: alot of men some- 
where behind the scenes spend the whole round year by putting their time and talent into the making 
of the swirling, blazing things the public sees. The same is true of the fireworks that are discharged 
anto legislative skies. 


Samuel E. Winslow 
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NE HUNDRED thousand addi- 

tional cars are necessary to the 

prompt filling of orders and to 
avoid waste in transportation, according 
to the thirty-sixth annual report of the 
Interstate Commerce.Commission. The 
report states that a severe shortage of 
freight cars still exists as the result of 
the inability of the carriers to give ade- 
quate service or to move either loaded or 
empty cars promptly on account of strike 
difficulties. Dealers and consumers of 
coal in regions remote from their sources 
of supply are urged by the commission to 
purchase or make firm contracts for that 
supply in season for early transporta- 
tion. Failure to take this action, it is 
stated, will redound to the inconvenience 
or detriment of other regions and de- 
rangement of the crderly movement of 
general traffic. 


CONTRIBUTING FACTORS CITED 

Deterioration of motive power, lack of 
efficient transportation service during 
the early part of the shopmen’s strike, 
and increased demands of shippers are 
cited as factors which have contributed 
materially to the serious conditions 
which have affected shippers, particu- 
larly those in the South. The commis- 
sion states that cooperative relations 
have been established with the Federal 
Fuel Distributor, and, acting upon his 
recommendations, priority in transporta- 
tion and distribution has been accorded 
in a number of instances under authority 
of the coal antiprofiteering act. It is 
further stated that the critical nature of 
the fuel situation has not yet warranted 
the complete relaxation of the order with 
respect to the priority use of coal cars; 
but present priorities are confined to 
cases which are markedly of an emer- 
gency character. 

Recommendations bearing upon the 
situation include proposals for the 
amendment of section 1 of the interstate 
commerce act providing for the punish- 
ment of any person offering or giving to 
an employe of a carrier subject to the 
act any money or thing of value with in- 
tent to influence his action or decision 
with respect to car service, and providing 
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also for the punishment of the guilty 
employe; the amendment of the boiler in- 
spection act to provide for increases in 
the number and salaries of inspectors; 
and the amendment of section 5 of the 
Interstate Commerce act so as clearly to 
provide whether and, if so, how volun- 
tary consolidations may be effected pend- 
ing ultimate adoption by the commission 
of a complete plan of consolidation. 


RATE REDUCTIONS DISCUSSED 

Referring to rate reductions, particu- 
larly to the general reduction of 10 per- 
cent ordered in the 1922 reduced rates 
case, 68 I. C. C. 676, the commission 
states that serious dislocation in the re- 
lationship of rates on the various com- 
modities transported, and in competitive 
and commercial situations as between 
different industries and localities, in the 
judgment of a majority of the commis- 
sion, would have resulted if an attempt 
had been made to limit the reductions to 
particular commodities rather than to 
apply them to freight traffic in general. 
It is stated, however, that little oppor- 
tunity has been afforded for determina- 
tion of the effect of the reduced rate level 
upon the net earnings of the carriers 
because of freight congestion and other 
abnormal conditions which have resulted 
from the coal strike, the shopmen’s 
strike and other causes. 

The report states that much can be 
accomplished along the lines of efficiency 
and economy in railroad management 
and terminal operations; but that if the 
commission undertakes to go into the 
question of efficiency of management in 
a thoroughly effective way, an organiza- 
tion of experts would be required who 
would be especially qualified to investi- 
gate the numerous and complex phases 
of railroad management, such as shop 
methods, locomotive performance, road 
and terminal operation, maintenance of 
way and structures, purchasing and 
many others. This, it is said, would in- 
volve a large additional appropriation 
and would in some degree duplicate the 
work of the technical staff of the rail- 


roads. The commission, therefore, is 
not convinced that the interstate com- 
merce act requires a study of operating 
efficiency upon this elaborate plan, but 
believes that it is up to the carriers to 
work out a solution of this problem. 


FAVORABLE COOPERATION REPORTED 


Cooperation between federal and state 
commissions is progressing favorably, 
according to the report. In this connec- 
tion it is stated that the avoidance of 
harmful maladjustments of interstate 
and intrastate rates and fares by co- 
ordinated efforts has long been recog- 
nized as desirable, but until recently fed- 
eral and state commissions have con- 
tinued to perform their respective 
functions independently of one another 
to a large extent. This course has re- 
quired the commission to condemn mal- 
adjustments which injuriously discrimi- 
nated against interstate commerce and 
frequently to compel their correction by 
revision of the intrastate rates and fares. 
The cooperative program, the report 
states, has incidentally resulted in the 
making of orders by state commissions, 
and the consequent vacating of the fed- 
eral commission’s previous orders affect- 
ing intrastate freight rates in many of 
the state rate cases. 


The commission reports that the stage 
in valuation of the steam railroads of 
the country has been reached where, ex- 
cept for rechecking, the inventorying of 
roads recently constructed, and a few 
minor details, the original field work has 


been completed. A reduction in the 
number of employes engaged in valua- 
tion work has been made possible by the 
termination of the original field work,, 
and all forces and records of the bureaw 
of valuation have been transferred to 
the central office in Washington. The 
data assembled is proving useful in con- 
nection with the consideration of rate 
cases, the plan for consolidation of the 
railway properties into a limited number 
of systems, the regulation of security 
issues for existing companies and for re- 
capture of excess earnings, and to filll 
requisitions for valuation data made by 
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other branches of the federal government 
as well as local governments. 


LIMITED FUNDS A HAMPER 

Limited appropriations greatly re- 
strict the work of the commission. The 
report states that the reduction of the 
appropriation for the valuation of the 
railroads more rapidly than had been 
planned may practically defer recovery 
of excess earnings under section 15a of 
the interstate commerce act. Reduction 
of the current appropriation for the 
bureau of accounts will retard the polic- 
ing of carriers’ accounts as contemplated 
by section 20, the revision of accounting 
classifications, and the prescribing of 
classes of property for which deprecia- 
tion charges may properly be included 
under operating expenses. The commis- 
sion also contends that more funds must 
be supplied to care for the disposition 
of pending fourth section applications, 
as well as to deal adequately with the 
subject of rules and regulations for the 
simplification of schedules of rates, 
fares, charges and classifications, which 
work is authorized under paragraph (3) 
of section 6. 

In making settlements with’ carriers 
under the guaranty provisions of sec- 
tion 209 of the transportation act, the 
commission reports that consideration is 
not being given to the contention of car- 
riers that allowances should be made for 
alleged inefficiency of labor during the 
guaranty period as compared with the 
test period. The report states that while 
547 of the, 667 carriers which had 
accepted the guaranty provisions claimed 
an amount approximating $818,000,000, 
the total amount probably payable under 
the guaranty is estimated to be not in 
excess of $536,000,000. Of the latter 
amount, it is estimated that the amount 
still payable will aggregate $85,926,- 
954.19. 


OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS MADE 


Besides the recommendations already 
referred to, the commission recommends 
the prohibition of the use in passenger 
trains of wooden cars between or in 
front of steel cars; changes in the hours 
of service act; appropriations sufficient 
to meet absolutely necessary require- 
ments; the inclusion in section 20a of 
the interstate commerce act of electric 
railway companies engaged in the gen- 
eral transportation of freight; the 
amendment of section 25 making it un- 
necessary for common carriers by water 
in foreign commerce to file, and for the 
commission to publish, the information 
referred to in paragraph (1) of the sec- 
tion; the amendment of section 19 of the 
merchant marine act so that its provi- 
sions will clearly not be applicable to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; and 
reconsideration of section 28 of the mer- 
chant marine act by the Congress. 


ARIZONA CHAPTER MEETS; 

SELECTS OFFICERS 

RIZONA’S MINING problems and 
A their relationship to similar is- 

sues of national scope were con- 
sidered at the annual convention of the 
Arizona Chapter of the American Mining 
Congress which convened at Phoenix De- 
cember 18. James F. Callbreath, secre- 
tary of the American Mining Congress, 
and P. G. Spilsbury, head of the Arizona 
Industrial Congress, were speakers. Mr. 
Callbreath outlined the work planned by 
the national mining organization for the 
coming year and Mr. Spilsbury gave a 
résumé of the work of the Industrial 
Congress. 

G. M. Colvocresses, general manager 
of the Southwest Metals Company, was 
elected president of the Arizona chapter. 
Other officers named at yesterday’s ses- 
sion were: 

W. S. Boyd, general manager of the 
Ray Consolidated Copper Company, first 
vice governor; General John C. Green- 
way, general manager of the Calumet 
and Arizona Copper Company, second 
vice governor; F. W. Maclennan, general 
manager of the Miami Copper Company, 
third vice governor, and J. E. Curry, sec- 
retary. 

Directors elected for the ensuing year 
were Robert E. Tally, Jerome; P. G. 
Beckett, Bisbee; T. H. O’Brien, Miami; 
F. W. Maclennan, Miami; Julius Krutt- 
schnitt, Jr., Douglass; W. S. Boyd, Ray; 
G. M. Colvocoresses; W. C. Browning, 
Superior; J. S. Douglas, Jerome; Capt. 
J. P. Hodgson, Morenci; Roy Moore, 
Kingman; Michael Curley, Ajo; W. J. 
McBride, Globe, and Gen. John C. Green- 
way, Warren. 

Robert E. Tally, general manager of 
the United Verde Copper Company of 
Jerome, and retiring governor of the 
state chapter, presided at the convention 
sessions. 


Mr. Callbreath declared prospects of 
the nation’s mining industry indicate 
prosperity for many years to come. 
Transportation and the labor shortage 
represent the two greatest issues con- 
fronting mining men he stated in dis- 
cussing problems immediately before the 
industry. To some degree in his opinion 
the transportation problem may be 
solved by lowering the freight rates on 
basic material rather than on fabricated 
or finished products. In respect to the 
labor problem, changes in the immigra- 
tion laws to limit immigrants to those 
who want to work and become citizens 
of America were the remedies pointed 
out. 


Robert E. Tally, general manager of 


the United Verde Copper Company, 
snoke on “Mining—Past, Present and 
Future.” The condition of Arizona’s 


mines is improving, he said, and declared 
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that copper mining will be one of the 
state’s chief industries for many years 
to come. 


Speaking of the attitude of the mines, 
Mr. Tally in conclusion said they were 
anxious to see the resources of Arizona 
developed. They favor development of 
the Colorado, on the basis of full reser- 
vation of Arizona’s rights, good roads 
and good schools and efficient and eco- 
nomical government, he said, stressing 
the fact that the mine officials are ready 
to cooperate in every way to make Ari- 
zona a better state for all industries and 
all the people. 


FUELS ARE COMPARED FOR 
HEAT VALUES 


IDE INTEREST for the indus- 
W tries of the country is held in 
conclusions drawn by the Bu- 
reau of Mines from its series of studies 
to determine the comparative value of 
coke, anthracite and bituminous coal for 
generating steam in a_ low-pressure 
cast-iron boiler. The bureau has just 
issued a bulletin setting forth the de- 
ductions drawn from the investigation 
and outlining in detail conditions under 
which the study was made. 

The mean steaming values of coke, bi- 
tuminous and anthracite coal were found 
to be practically identical. At the low 
rate of steaming the coke and anthracite 
evaporated more water than the bitumi- 
nous coal, and at the higher rates of 
steam the bituminous produced a greater 
evaporation than the other two fuels. 
The steaming value of a mixture of the 


coarser coke breeze and bituminous coal 


was about 80 percent of that of the bi- 
tuminous coal alone whereas the mean 
steaming value of the mixture of finer 
coke breeze and bituminous coal was 
lower than that of the mixture of coarser 
coke breeze. 


OIL AGREEMENT ON PACIFIC 
TO BRING BROAD RESULTS 


pov of the enormous fuel sup- 
ply for the Pacific fleet and means by 
which the government will gain immedi- 
ate benefit of royalties from Naval Re- 
serve No. 1, in California, have been 
pointed out as results to arise from the 
recent extension of a contract between 
the government and the Pan-American 
Petroleum and Transport Company. 


Under an agreement reached Decem- 
ber 14, the company is required immedi- 
ately to drill offset wells to prevent 
drainage of the reserve and to construct 
and fill oil tanks at Pear Harbor. Ex- 
penses involved in meeting the new con- 
tract in the new classes are estimated as 
totaling between $12,000,000 and $15,- 
000,090. 


\ 
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ACED with the necessity of enact- 
ie appropriation laws for the 

government service for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1 next, totaling 
more than three. billion dollars, before 
the present Congress ends by constitu- 
tional limitation on March 4, both the 
House and Senate are devoting practi- 
eally their entire time on this task to 
the exclusion of practically all other leg- 
islation. Members of Congress are in- 
spired to this task by the hope that, if 
they are completed, they will, barring 
unexpected developments, enjoy a long 
respite from congressional activity in 
Washington for nine months, as it is the 
President’s intention not to call an extra 
session of the new Congress, which will 
come into power on March 4, so that 
after adjournment on that date, the next 
session of Congress will not convene un- 
til the following December. 


TAX SECURITIES 


Between consideration of the appro- 
priation laws, attention is being given to 
other matters in order to clear the calen- 
dar of all unfinished legislation. he 
House passed the ship subsidy bill which 
is now being pressed for vote in the Sen- 
ate. The proposal to submit to the 
states a constitutional amendment to tax 
federal and state securities will be voted 
on by the House early in January. The 
anti-lynching bill, which had passed the 
House, was dropped in the Senate in the 
face of a strongly organized filibuster 
conducted by the Democrats’. which 
threatened to tie up all legislation. 
Agricultural legislation is also being 
pressed and may be completed before 
March 4. 

President Harding mapped out an in- 
teresting field of legislation for Congress 
in a message early in December. In it 
he took occasion to criticize the coal and 
railroad strikes, saying that the former 
had no excuse for its beginning and less 
justification for its delayed settlement. 
The President stressed the importance of 
lower costs on basic materials, mention- 
ing specifically reduced freight rates on 
coal. He favors the merger of railroads 
into systems, interchange of freight cars 
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and economic use of railroad equipment. 
Recognizing the weakness of the Rail- 
road Labor Board, he recommended its 
substitution in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by a labor division of four 
additional commissioners. 

Although there has been strong pres- 
sure for relaxation of the restrictions on 
foreign immigrants, the President de- 
sires that before further extension of ad- 
mission of aliens is allowed that a system 
to register aliens in this country and to 
establish examination boards abroad to 
secure desirable aliens be established. 
Abolition of child labor, and a constitu- 
tional amendment to tax federal and 
state securities were also recommended 
as was also an investigation of the dif- 
ference between production costs and 
prices of commodities. 

The President also recommended adop- 
tion of the super-power project between 
Boston and Washington, which was re- 
ported on by the Geological Survey, to 
develop electric power for industries. A 
survey of a scheme to draft all resources, 
human and material, for national de- 
fense was also recommended. 

There have been changes in the per- 
sonnel of congressional committees con- 
sidering mining matters. Senator Cou- 
zens, Rep., Mich., who succeeded Senator 
Newberry, resigned, has been appointed 
on the Mines and Mining and Labor 
Committees. Senator Brookhart, Rep., 
Iowa, who succeeded Senator Kenyon, 
has been appointed on the Labor and 
Manufactures Committees. Representa- 
tive Zihlman, Rep., Md., is the new chair- 
man of the House Committee on Labor, 
succeeding the late Representative Nolan 
of California. Representative McLaf- 
ferty, Rep., Calif., has been appointed on 
the Mines and Mining Committee, suc- 
ceeding the late Representative Conneil 
of Pennsylvania. 

Bills were introduced for special coin- 
ege of fifty-cent pieces in commemora- 
tion of the 100th anniversary of the 
enunciation of the Monroe Doctrine, but 
passage by the House was blocked by 


objections of members on the ground 
that it was not consistent with the dig- 
nity of government coinage to permit the 
sale of coins at a premium to finance 
local expositions. 

In the Department of Justice appro- 
priation bill, it was again provided that 
none of the funds for anti-trust prosecu- 
tion shall be used in suits against labor 
organizations. 

A bill was introduced to give govern- 
ment approval to the agreement reached 
between western states for division and 


development of waters of the Colorado 
River. 


CoAL EMBARGO 

Further agitation for a coal embargo 
was renewed in view of the shortage of 
supplies for American consumers. Rep- 
resentative Brennan, Rep., Mich., intro- 
duced a resolution calling on the Federal 
Fuel Distributor as to the advisability of 
imposing an embargo on anthracite to 
foreign countries. 

Bills were introduced to grant leases 
and permits to persons who were dispos- 
sessed by the Supreme Court decision in 
the Red River oil case, and also to con- 
vey to Oklahoma the south half of the 
bed of the river. 

A scheme for development of mineral 
resources in Alaska under a $50,000,000 
United States platinum corporation was 
suggested. 

A bill to strengthen the power of the 
Coal Commission to secure informaticn 
was introduced. 

The control of monopolies by a com- 
mission with authority to fix maxinum 
prices was proposed. 

Carrying out the President’s recom- 
mendation, a bill was introduced to au- 
thor'z2 the President in time of war to 
control the material resources, industrial 
organizations and services and to stabil- 
ize prices. 

The Muscle Shoals project still re- 
mains unacted on by both Houses, the 
disposition being to allow this matter to 
go over until the next Congress. A bill 
to develop the Muscle Shoals properties 
under a Federal Chemical Corporation 
was introduced. 

Enlargement of the organic act of the 
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H.R. 12967: By Mr. Petersen, N. Y. 


H. Res. 473: By Mr. Brennan, Mich. (Anthracite 


S. 4160: By Mr. Borah, Idaho. 
H. R. 13294: By Mr. Winslow, Mass. (Coal Com- 


H.R. 13091: By Mr. Frear, 
H. Res. 448: By Mr. Wise, Ga. 
H.R. 13201: By Mr. Johnson, S. D. (Resources 


control in war) 
H.R. 13181: By Mr. Dickinson, Iowa. (Muscle 


COMMERCE— 


| 
| IMPORTANT BILLS REVIEWED IN THIS ISSUE 
| 


Subs‘dy) | 
H.R. 13169: By Mr. Hawes, Mo. (Regional Com- 
H.R. 13161: missions) 
H.J. Res. 389: By Mr. Zihlman, Md. (Building } 
Materials) 
COIN AGE— 


Wis. (Monopoly 
(Calcium Arse- 


H.R. 13489: By 


River) 


H.R. 13344: By 


Commission) 


(Alaskan H.R. 13293: By Mr. Win-low, Mass. (Commerce 
Promotion) 


H.R. 12817: By 


S. 4096: By Mr. Johnson, Calif. 


H. R. 13194: By Mr. Lineberger, Calif. (Special 
Coins) | 


WATER POWER— 


Mr. Brookhart, Iowa. (Ship 


Mr. Mondell, Wyo. (Colorado 


Mr. Dupre, La. (Waterways 


Department of Commerce to include in- 
vestigations now conducted under appro- 
priations subject to limitations by the 
Budget Bureau and congressional com- 
mittees was introduced. ‘These invcsti- 
gations wou'd cover raw materials and 
water pollution. 

To expedite rate adjustments, meas- 
ures were introduced to establish branch 
offices of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in various parts of the country. 

Development of waterpower and water- 
ways under a waterways commission to 
take over existing government agencies 
considering this matter was proposed. 

Hearings were conducted by the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency on 
the bill of Representative Goldsborough, 
Dem., Md., for a flexible dollar based on 
commodity prices. The bill was endorsed 
by economists of eastern colleges and op- 
posed by representatives of the Farmer- 
Labor Party. Action on the measure, 
which would displace the present gold 
standard, is not expected at this session. 

Hearings were also held by the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee on the 
Denison Blue Sky bill, which has already 
passed the House. Opposition to the 
measure was advanced by Secretary J. F. 
Callbreath of the American Mining Con- 
gress, W. J. Graham of Arizona, and 
A. G. MacKenzie of Salt Lake City on the 
ground that it would discriminate 
against small enterprises and investors. 
Mr. Callbreath suggested as a substitute 
a measure drafted by Judge E. C. Stim- 
son and Geo. L. Nye of Colorado which 
provides that persons desiring to offer 
securities shall file statements concern- 
ing their enterprise every six months to 
an agency in Washington, with penalties 
for misstatements. 


IMPEACHMENT CHARGES 

Both Houses passed a bill to permit 
the filing of claims in 1923 for the re- 
turn of property held by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. The present law limits 
the filing of claims to the end of 1922. 

The House Judiciary Comm(‘ttee con- 
ducted hearings on charges made by Rep- 
resentative Keller, Rep., Minn., that At- 
torney General Daugherty should be im- 
peached for various reasons, including 
his failure to prosecute oil companies in 
California for unlawful possession of oil 
lands in that state; for enforcing an in- 
junction against striking railroad em- 
ployes, and for failure to enforce anti- 
trust prosecutions. Hearings had hardly 
gotten under way when Representative 
Keller dramatically quit the committee, 
refusing to furnish further evidence as 
to the charges or to submit to subpoena 
of the committee for his cross-examina- 
tion. Mr. Keller stated his action was 
based on the charge that the committee 
was biased and prejudiced against him. 
Attorney General Daugherty denied the 
charges, producing evidence showing con- 
siderable anti-trust prosecution, justify- 
ing the strike injunction on the ground 
that it imperiled the country, and the 
fact that the Interior Department had 
considered the California oil land case. 

The Senate passed a bill forbidding the 
transmission through the mails of com- 
munications threatening bodily harm or 
injury to persons or property. 

Hearings were held by the House Com- 
mittee on Public Lands on the bill which 
has the approval of the President and 
the War, Navy and Interior Departments 
for the conservation of helium by the 
Interior’ Department under an appro- 
priation of $5 090,000. 

The War Minerals Relief Commission 


reported to Congress on the settlement 
of claims up to November 3) stating that 
645 claims remain to be adjusted. Pierce 
Butler, prominent railroad lawyer of St. 
Paul, was nominated and confirmed as a 
justice of the Supreme Court. Another 
justice will shortly be appointed to the 
court to succeed. Justice Pitney, whose 
retirement on account of illness has been 
authorized by Congress. 

MINING 

(Alaska Minerals) 

H. R. 12967. Introduced by Mr. Peter- 
sen (Rep., N. Y.) by request. Referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. This 
bill proposes to incorporate a United 
States Platinum Corporation to aid in 
the development of the mineral resources 
of Alaska. L. R. Beckley is named as 
the principal incorporator. The corpo- 
ration would be authorized to locate and 
develop all platinum sands owned and 
controlled by the government in Alaska. 
There would be a board of commis- 
sioners, 20 to constitute a quorum, which 
would meet in New York w:thin three 
months after the passage of the act, to 
receive stock subscriptions and organize 
the United States Platinum Corporation 
under a board of 11 directors, the capi- 
tal stock not to exceed $50,000,000 in 
$100 ‘shares. The corporation would 
make annual report in July to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The bill author- 
izes the appointment by Congress of five 
commissioners on Platinum and Allied 
Industries for supervision of the Plati- 
num Corporation. 


COAL 
(Anthracite Embargo) 


H. Res. 473. By Representative Bren- 
nan (Rep., Mich.). Referred to the Com- 
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This: 


mittee on Interstate Commerce. 
resolution directs the Federal Fuel Dis- 
tributor to report the amount of anthra- 
cite coal produced in the United States 
which has been shipped to Canada and 
other foreign countries since September, 
1922, and its proportion to the total 
amount of anthracite produced in this 
country since that time. It also calls on 
the Distributor to report as to the ad- 
visability of an embargo upon the ex- 
portation of anthracite coal to Canada 
and other foreign countries until the re- 
quirements of American consumers are 
satisfied. 
(Coal Commission) 


S. 4160. Introduced by Mr. Borah 
(Rep., Idaho). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor. This bill amends the Coal 
Commission law by authorizing the Com- 
mission or any of its officers, employes or 
agents to require answers to written 
questions of fact concerning any matters 
upon which the Commission is authorized 
to investigate and imposing a penalty of 
$5,000, imprisonment for one year, or 
both, for failure to comply or for making 
false statements. 

H. R. 13294. Introduced by Mr. Win- 
slow (Rep., Mass.). Referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
This is similar to the foregoing. 


INDUSTRY 
(Monopoly Control) 


H. R. 13091. Introduced by Mr. Frear 
(Rep., Wis.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Judiciary. This bill is designed to 
control monopolies and creates a monop- 
oly control commission of nine members 
at $10,000 yearly salary. The bill de- 
clares that combinations or conspiracies 
to monopolize the sale or fix the price 
of any commodity in interstate commerce 
are affected with a national public inter- 
est and subject to regulation. The com- 
mission would, on petition by any per- 
son, firm, corporation, association or or- 
ganization, or on its own motion, investi- 
gate whether any person, firm or corpo- 
ration, or any combination or association 
of such persons, etc., is engaging ‘or at- 
tempting to engage in any monopoly. 
Hearing would be given such parties 
whose practices are to be investigated. 
The commission would make public dec- 
laration if it found that any practices 
investigated constitute a monopoly or 
attempt to form a monopoly, price fix- 
ing or attempt to fix prices by open or 
secret agreement. The commission would 
prescribe maximum prices which should 
be charged for such commodity or im- 
provement or change in service for the 
public benefit. After hearing, the com- 
mission could rescind its order fixing a 
maximum price or modify it by increas- 
ing the maximum previously fixed or in- 
crease or diminish the area in which the 


order would apply. Declaration of a mo- 
nopoly would require action by five com- 
missioners. Orders of the commission 
would be final unless within 60 days after 
its announcement appeal should be made 
to a circuit court of appeals requesting 
the setting aside or modification of the 
order. The bill prescribes that any per- 
son selling in the area covered by the or- 
der of the commission any commodity at 
a price in excess of the maximum fixed 
by the commission shall be punished by 
a fine of not exceeding $5,000 or im- 
prisonment not exceeding one year. The 
commission and its agents would have 
access to books of persons investigated 
and power to require attendance of wit- 
nesses. Failure to produce books or to 
testify would subject the offender to a 
fine of from $1,000 to $5,000 and one 
year in prison. The bill provides 
$500,000 for expenses of the commission. 
The bill repeals the Sherman and Clay- 
ton anti-trust laws. 


(Calcium Arsenate) 


H. Res. 448. Introduced by Mr. Wise 
(Dem., Ga.). Referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. This resolution 
proposes that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion shall investigate the cost of manu- 
facturing and producing calcium arse- 
nate and report whether its production 
is controlled by any combination, monop- 
oly or trust and whether dealers in this 
product are engaged in any unlawful 
conspiracy by which the price is en- 
hanced. 


(Resources Control in War) 


H. R. 13201. Introduced by Mr. John- 
son (Rep., S. D.). Referred to the Mili- 
tary Committee. This bill proposes that 
in case of war, the President shall deter- 
mine and proclaim the material re- 
sources, industrial organizations and 
services over which government control 
is necessary to successful termination of 
the emergency, such control to be exer- 
cised by him through agencies then ex- 
isting or which he may create for such 
purpose. It also proposes that the Presi- 
dent shall take steps necessary to stabil- 
ize the price of services and commodities 
declared essential, whether they are re- 
auired by the government or by the civil- 
ian population. 


(Muscle Shoals) 


H. R. 13181. Introduced by Mr. Dick- 
inson (Rep., Iowa). Referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. This bill 
proposes the incorporation of a federal 
chemical corporation to take over gov- 
ernment properties at Muscle Shoals, 
Ala., for the manufacture of explosives 
for the Army and Navy; manufacture 
of fertilizer for agriculture; and re- 
search laboratories and experimental 
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plants for the development of fixed 
nitrogen. 


COMMERCE 
(Commerce Promotion) 


H. R. 13293. Introduced by Mr. Win- 
slow (Rep., Mass.). Referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
This bill enlarges the organic act of the 
Department of Commerce by authorizing 
it to make certain investigations which 
are now conducted under appropriations 
subject to elimination by the Budget Bu- 
reau or congressional committees. The 
bill authorizes commercial attaches; 
trade commissioners; investigations con- 
cerning restrictions and regulations of 
trade in foreign countries; directory of 
foreign buyers; collection of information 
regarding commerce in and disposition of 
raw materials and manufactures; dis- 
trict offices; investigation of domestic 
and foreign problems related to produc- 
tion, distribution and marketing as they 
relate to important export industries; 
distribution of industrial motion pic- 
tures; exporters’ index; enforcement of 
the China Trade Act; and authorizing 
the Fisheries Bureau to conduct investi- 
gations relating to pollution of waters 
affecting fish. 


(Ship Subsidy) 


H. R. 12817. Introduced by Mr. Brook- 
hart (Rep., Iowa). This is an amend- 
ment to the ship subsidy bill providing 
that shippers of products to be carried 
by vessels receiving subsidy shall receive 
a refund of 10 percent of transportation 
charges on the goods from the point of 
origin to the port of export. 


(Regional Commissions) 


H. R. 13160 and 13161. Introduced by 
Mr. Hawes (Dem., Mo.). Referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
These bills propose the establishment of 
seven district commissions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with head- 
quarters at Boston, New York, Atlanta, 
Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis and San 
Francisco, each commission to consist of 
three members to consider interstate 
commerce cases in their territories, with 
appeals to the main commission at 
Washington. 


(Building Materials) 


H. J. Res. 389. Introduced by Mr. 
Zihlman (Rep., Md.). This bill would 
authorize the Interstate Commerce Com- 
m‘ssion to give priority in car service in 
the interest of equitable distribution of 
building materials. The resolution points 
out that “building operations and hous- 
ing projects initiated and in contempla- 
tion throughout the United States upon 
a gigantic scale are seriously impeded, 
checked or suspended entirely by a prac- 
tical embargo upon the transportation of 
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essential building materials destined for 
immediate consumption by reason of car 
shortage, thereby entailing heavy finan- 
cial losses upon dealers, building con- 
tractors, mechanics and laborers and in- 
convenience to the public.” The bill au- 
thorizes the commission to issue prior- 
ities in car service, embargoes and other 
measures in favor of or against any rail- 
road, region, community, corporation or 
person and to take other steps for pri- 
ority in car service and equitable distri- 
bution of building materials for immedi- 
ate consumption in building operations 
so as to meet the emergency and to pre- 
vent extortion in prices for building ma- 
terials. Referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 


COINAGE 
(Special Coin) 


S. 4096. Introduced by Mr. Johnson 
(Rep., Calif.). Reported by the Com- 
mittee on Banking. This bill would au- 
thorize the coinage of not more than 
300,000 fifty-cent pieces in commemora- 
tion of the 100th anniversary of the 
enunciation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

H. R. 13194. Introduced by Mr. Line- 
berger (Rep., Calif.). This bill is simi- 
lar to the foregoing, but its consideration 
by the House was prevented by objec- 
tions of several members, on the ground 
that special coins should not be issued 
and sold at a premium at expositions. 


WATER POWER 
(Colorado River) 


H. R. 13480. Introduced by Mr. Mon- 
dell (Rep., Wyo.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation. This bill proposes 
to give government approval to the Colo- 
rado River compact between Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mex 
ico, Utah and Wyoming for distribution 
and development of the waters of the 
Colorado River. The compact to become 
effective must also be approved by the 
legislatures of the states concerned. 


(Waterways Commission) 


H. R. 13344. Introduced by Mr. Dupr2 
(Dem., La.). Referred to the Committee 
en Flood Control. This bill would create 
a waterways commission of seven mem- 
bers, one of whom would be an army en- 
gineer and one an expert civil hydraulic 
engineer. The commission would em- 
brace engineering, scientific and con- 
structive services of the government, and 
would study the development and controi 
of waterways and water resources, and 
the utilization of waterpower, conserva- 
tion of water for agriculture, industrial, 
municipal and domestic uses. The com- 
rrission would report to Congress plans 
for the development of waterways and 
water resources for navigation and other 
useful purposes. 
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MANY PRESSING OIL SHALE TOPICS 


By Dr. Victor C. ALDERSON 


There are, in addition to the general 
features connected with oil shale, one or 
two of pressing importance at the 
present time. To those of us who 
are close to the western deposits, the 
question of what constitutes valid as- 
sessment work is of immediate concern. 
At the present time a man owning an oil 
shale claim and doing the assessment 
work, does what he thinks will pass, and 
then it is for the government to decide 
whether it will or not. Those of us who 
are close to the ground feel that the gov- 
ernment ought to decide what they will 
accept, so that a man need not waste his 
time and money and in the end find that 
the work will not be accepted. We feel 
that some careful thought should be 
given to the matter and a ruling made by 
the Department of the Interior as to 
what will or will not be accepted as valid 
assessment work. 


PRECIOUS METALS IN SHALE 


Another important phase to which I 
think attention should be devoted is the 
propaganda that has been spread abroad 
covering the finding of large quantities 
of gold, silver, and platinum in our 
shales. Whether our shales contain the 
precious metals is, in some quarters, at 
least, a debatable point. Some men 
claim they have found them; others say 
they have not. We out west know that a 
good deal has been said on that subject. 
We seek light on the matter. 


Another phase of this matter which 
should be considered is one that bears 
directly upon the good character and 
reputation of everybody who pretends to 
know anything about this matter of oil 
chales; that is the fake promoter. Every 
new industry has had him; the oil indus- 
try had him; the mining industry had 
him; the timber industry has had him. 
It is fortunate that, in the oil shale 
game, the crook has splendid opportunity. 
The government publishes exact figures; 
other publications of the best engineers 
contain the straight facts only. Those 
facts are so pronocnced, the figures are 
so big, and the deposits so extensive that 
the fake promoter does not need to en- 
large upon them. He can take Dean Win- 
chester’s government publications and 
get the basis for all the conclusions he 
needs. That is the first misfortune. The 
second misfortune is that he can take a 
piece of shale, a test tube, and a lamp 
and can make the oil and gas before the 
eyes of his dupes. Well, you put the gov- 
ernmental facts in his hands and give 
him a little piece of shale to work on, let 
him show the ignorant that he can ac- 
tually make oil and gas; imagination and 
cupidity will do the rest. It is very, very 
easy for the fake promoter to sell his 


stock. I receive in my mail many letters 
from men who tell me that they dealt 
with a certain man in a certain city, they 
bought so many thousand shares of 
stock, that he has now left town, and his 
office is closed. The stockholder wants to 
know if I have any knowledge of the man 
or his company. Incidentally, he wants 
to know hat his stock is worth. That 
happens again and again. 
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1,430,592 — EB. wv. 
Beach, Conn., October 3, 1922. 

GULD WASHING AND SAVING APPA- 
RATUS, des.gned to be used in connection 
with dredges, and which comprises de- 
pos.ting une gravel upon a grizzy, sud- 
jectang the material to water, a:verting 
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the coarse mater.al in one direction, 
carrying the tiner material and the water 
in anotner direction to a trommel screen 
which separates the coarser material and 
diverts ic to the waste pit, deliver.ng 
the finer material and the water to a 
launder, which conveys it to a second 
tromme! screen, where it is again sepa- 
rated, the coarser material being di- 
verted to the waste pit while the water 
and the finer material is carried into a 
second launder, which conveys it to a 
third trommel screen which again sepa- 
rates the coarser material which is di- 
verted to the waste pit, while the fine 
material and all of the water is delivered 
to a launder which conveys it to an amal- 
gamator. 

1,430,665—E. P. Mayhew, 
Nevada, October 3, 1922. 

OrE CLASSIFIER, embodying a series of 
tanks,-the tanks being connected so that 
the water will flow from one tank to an- 
other in series, a water pipe, preferably 
of flexible material, entering each of said 
tanks and connected to a plurality of 
sprayers disposed within the tank and 
so designed as to discharge water in 
sprays in all directions to thus thor- 
oughly agitate the content of the tank 
and wash away the light material, leav- 
ing the heavy material in the tank. 

1,430 669—-E. C. Morgan, New York 
City, October 3, 1922. 


MINING AND LOADING MACHINE, 
whereby material is completely severed 
from a mine wall and then moved back 
from the mine wall into position for 
loading. When the cutter bar is moved 
in the manner described it severs an up- 
right crescent-shaped section of mate- 
rial which, when loosened, drops down- 
wardly and may break up to some ex- 
tent and means must be provided for re- 
moving the material thus disengaged in 
oree> nat the mining operation may 
continue. To receive the severed ma- 
terial and to carry it backwardly out of 
the way of the machine to a point where 
it may be transvorted from the mine a 
convevor belt is provided. 

1,432,101—P. Danckwordt, 
Colo., October 17, 1922. 

DISTILLING OIL SHALE by continually 
charging high'y heated waste shale and 
raw shale into a still, allowing the two 
port‘ons to mix, whereby heat is trans- 
ferred to the raw shale sufficient to drive 
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off all the volatile matter, condensing the 
lacter and withdrawing the waste shale 
cont.nualiy trom the still. 

1,432,585—C. D. Avraham. Wilming- 
ton, Del., assigned to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., October 17, 1922. 

MINE VENTILATING ‘'UBING MATERIAL 
compris.n~ a fabric base having a coat- 
ing containing rubber, pine tar and 
paraffin. 


1,432,921—S. J. Swanson, 
Mo., October 24, 1922. 

APPARATUS FOR SEPARATING GRAPHITE 
whereby a very high percentage of pure 
graphite in flake form may be separated 
trem the crushed material, containing 
graphite, and to attan this object the 
apparatus inc.udes means for spreading 
the crushed material into a sheet forma- 
tion within a suitable enclosure, allow- 
ing’ the heavier particles of rock to fall 
by gravity, and gathering the lighter 
flakes of graphite by an air current cir- 
culating through the sheets or streams 
of crushed material, whereby the flake 
graphite is ewectually withdrawn from 
the heavier portions of material. 

1,433,022—N. A. Michaelson, Union- 
town, Pa., October 24, 1922. 

MINE CAGE having a chute adapted to 
receive material from cars carried by 
said cage, an apron member pivotally 
suspended from the rear end of said 
chute and adapted to be moved rear- 
wardly by said cage as it is moved into 
tilting position. 

1,433,046—J. H. Thacher, Kansas City, 
Mo., October 24, 1922. 

O1L WELL CLEANER comprising a pipe 
and a rotatable steam distributor on the 
end of the pipe. 


1,433,348—A. S. Dwight, New York 
City, October 24, 1922. Assigned to 
Dwight and Lloyd Metallurgical Co. 


PROCESS OF TREATING ORES TO SINTER 
THEM comprising treating fine metal 
ore carrying a combustible constituent, 
consisting in arranging the ore mass in 
a relatively thin stratum permeable to 
gases, confining the stratum gas-tight 
around its edges, enclosing the space im- 
mediately above the top surface of the 
ore stratum by a chamber gas-tight with 
reference to the ore stratum and its sup- 
port, causing surface ignition of the ore 
stratum within the chamber near one 
end thereof, sunvlving air to the cham- 
ber and causing it to pass transversely 
through the ore stratum, moving the ore 
stratum gradually under the said chom- 
ber whereby the ore stratum is first 
ignited at its surface, and thereafter in- 
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ternal combustion is carried on through 
it apart from and beyond the zone of 
ignition, and finally removing the sin- 
tered material from the holder. 
1,433,349—A. S. Dwight, New York 
City, Uctober 24, 1922. Assigned to 
Dw.ght and Lloyd Metallurgical Co. 
APPARATUS FOR TREATING ORES TO 
SINTER THEM, comprising a pervious 
support for a thin bed of ore, means for 
causing a supporter of combustion to 
pass through the ore and its support 
throughout the entire aggiomerating or 
sintering operation, means for igniting 
the material by causing flaming particles 
and highly-heated products of combus- 
tion to be temporarily passed above and 
across the upper exposed surface of the 
supported bed of ore. 
1,433,350—A. S. Dwight, New York 
City, October 24, 1922. Assigned to 
Dwight and Lloyd Metallurgical Co. 
APPARATUS FOR SINTERING OR AGGLOM- 
ERATING METALLIFEROUS SUBSTANCES, 
the combination with means for holding 
a body of ore disposed in an open 
stratum, of a fire chamber adjacent to 
said ore mass, and a duct arranged to 
deliver the products of combustion from 
the said chamber to a limited area of the 
surface of the ore mass for the purpose 
of igniting it, substantially as set forth. 


1,433,351—A. S. Dwight, New York 
City, October 24, 1922. Assigned to 
Dwight and Metallurgical Co. 

PROCESS OF TREATING ORES TO SINTER 
THEM, which consists in forming a thin 
pervious bed of ore containing a com- 
bustible constituent, igniting the ore at 
an exposed surface thereof by a broad 
mass of highly-heated products of com- 
bustion applied across a relatively wide 
area of the ore surface at one end the 
same period of time and continuing the 
combustion thus started while the con- 
tiguous particles of the mass are main- 
tained in a condition of relative quies- 
cence. 

1,433.352—A. S. Dwight, New York 
City, October 24, 1922. Assigned to 
Dwight and Lloyd Metallurgical Co. 

APPARATUS FOR TREATING ORES TO SIN- 
TER THEM, comprising a perforate sup- 
port for a thin bed of ore, a hood for 
covering the ore while upon the support, 
means for causing currents of air or 
other supvorter of combustion to pass 
through the ore while covered by the 
hood, and an ieniter arranged wi'th'n 
the hood for setting fire to the ore at its 
surface. 

1.433 353—A. S. Dwight, New York 
City, October 24. 1922. Assigned to 
Dwight and Lloyd Metallurgical Co. 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J 


AERIAL TRAMWAYS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


AERIAL TRAMWAY 
CABLE 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ti. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Mfg. Co., 
kee, 

General” Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. 


Milwau- 


ALTITUDE VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMALGAMATORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 


APPLIANCES, ENGINEER- 
ING 


Milwau- 


Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


ARMATURES 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ASSAYERS 


Pennsylvania Smelting 
burgh, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 


mick Bidg., Chicago, Ill 
AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 


Truck and Electric 
Switches) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


Co., Pitts- 


BAROMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


BATTERY-CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
x. ¥. 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 


tor, Transmission) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
BELTING, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


LINS (Coke and Coal) 

Jeffrey Mig. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

BIT SHARPENERS 


Denver —_ Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, 


Ingersoll- Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


BLASTING POWDER 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King 8t., 
Wilmington, Del. 

BLASTING SUPPLIES 


du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilnington, Del. 


BLOWERS 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

BLOWERS’ CENTRIFUGAL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

BOILER MOUNTINGS 

Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

BOILER STOP AND CHECK 
VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BOILERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. (feed pump). 

BOXES, JOURNAL 


J. R. Fleming & Son Co., 
Scranton, Penna. 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Milwau- 


Inc., 


Pa. 
Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
BRIQUETTING MACHIN- 


Pend Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

CABLEWAYS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

CAGE (Safety Appliances) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

CAGES 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connells ville, Pa. 

Holmes & Bros., Robert, Inc., 
Danville, Ill. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

CAR CONTROL AND CAGE 
EQUIPMENT 

Car-Dumper & Equipment 
Chicago, Il. 

CAR DUMPS 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Iil. 

CAR AND CAR WHEELS 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

CAR-HAULS 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

CASTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Ce., 


CHAINS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINE 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, PRIVE 
Morse Ci. Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, FRONT END 
Morse’ Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, OILING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, POWER TRANS- 
MISSION 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SILENT (Rocker- 
Joint) 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SLING 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, SPROCKET 
WHEEL 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHEMICALS 

R I Chemical 


& H 
Co., 709-717 Sixth Avenue, New 
York. 


CHEMISTS 


Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago, Ill. 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jach 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


COAL COMPANIES 


Clinchfield Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Wholesale Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COAL CRUSHERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL DRYING PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINING MACHIN- 


ERY 
eS Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee. 
Goodman Mfg. Chicago, Ill. 


Ingersoll-Rand oe 11 Broadway, 


Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
COAL MINE POWER 
PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINING PLANTS 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

COAL WASHING PLANTS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 

Co., Cincinnati, 

io. 
COILS (Choke) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

COMPRESSORS, MINE CAR 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

CONCENTRATORS (Table) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

CONCRETE REINFORCE- 
MENT 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

CONDENSERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis 

Ingersoll- Rand 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 


Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
CONTRACTORS 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
CONTROLLERS 
— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 
-_ St. and 48th Place, Chicago, 


CONVERTERS, COPPER 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Ce., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 


Columbus, Ohio. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 


St., New York City. 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Expert Service With- 
out Cost 


EALIZING that your production costs 
can be reduced by overcoming friction 
losses, we maintain what is probably the 
most proficient consulting staff of lubricating 
engineers in this country to help you solve 
your lubricating problems. 
These men are first of all good mechanical 
engineers, but some of them are mining en- 
gineers of distinction as well. Understand- 


TO OPEN 


CANTON 
AUTOMATIC 


Life— Positive 
in Operation— 
Openand Close 
Quickly — Sim- 
ple in Con- 
struction— 
Built for Service—Prevent Explosions—Conserve Air. 


NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED 
ABSOLUTELY NONE 
ASK US HOW WE DO IT 


or Bought. 


month 


in a few months 
Write for Catalog 


Door Co. 
916 Robin St. 


4000 IN USE 


Can be Leased 


Rental price per 
saved in 
afewdays. Pur- 
chase pricesaved 


American Mine 


Canton, Ohio 


ing completely the function and operation of 
every piece of machinery in your plant, from 


the huge, humming power-generating dyna- 
mos, to the smallest, chattering air drills, 
they are well qualified, both by experience 
and training, to advise you regarding correct 
lubrication. 

Being absolutely free, the services of these 
men should be used frequently by you. You 
may consult them regarding only one section 
or machine, or they will investigate your en- 
tire plant and recommend the correct lubri- 
cant for each item. 

While these men are experts themselves, 
to confirm their decisions they have behind 
them experience of this company, extending 
over a third of a century, in manufacturing 
oils and greases for the efficient and there- 
fore economical lubrication of possibly every 
conceivable type of machine. 

These lubricants are guaranteed by us. Our ex- 
perience has guided the selection of the materials 
used in manufacturing them and our laboratories 
have taken the finished products and by actual work- 
ing tests proved them to be perfect for the work to 
be performed. 

If you have lubricating problems, avail yourself 
of this expert service offered to you without cost. 
You will find it a pleasure to do business with such 
men as ours, just as many other operators are doing 
with profit to themselves. A letter addressed to this 


office or our branch nearest to you will bring imme- 
diate action. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIAN A) 
917 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 


O-B Premier Trolley Clamp 
One of the several sturdy O-B Clamps 


Trust Your Trolley To 
O-B Clamps 


And devote your worrying time to something 
else. O-B Clamps are strong and long-lived. 
There is a type which will please you at a 
price you'll like. 


Brass Co. 


The Ohio IB 
Mansfield Ohio, U.S. A. 
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CONVEYORS, SCREW 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


3PPER ELECTROLYTIC 


United Metals Selling Co. 42 
Broadway, New York City. 


COPPER WIRE 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 111 
W. Washingten St., Caicago, Ill. 


CORE DRILLING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting 
Rolla, Mo. 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


CRUSHERS 

Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey mfg. Co, 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CRUSHERS, JAW AND 

GYRATORY 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Onio. 


Co., 


CYANIDE 


American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
N. Y. 


Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical 
Company, 709 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. 

DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 958 N. Fourth S8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Roberts & Schaefer 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

DRAG LINES 

D-nver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1201 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

DREDGES, GOLD AND TIN 

New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 

DRIFTERS, DRILL 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 

DRILLS, AIR AND STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS (Blast Hole) 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Ingersoll Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, CORE 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll Rand Co., New York City. 

DRILLS, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N 


Co., Wrigley 


Ingersoli-Rand Co., New York City. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co . 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


DRILLS, HAMMER 

Denver Fock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
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DRILLS 
Coal) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

ingersoll Rand Co., New York City. 

DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 

DRILLS, PROSPECTING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolia, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

ingersoil-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 

DRILLS, ROCK 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


General Electric Co., Schnectady, 


(Hand . Operated 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 
DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

DRYERS, ORE 

Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

DUMPERS, ROTARY 

Car-D & E t Co., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 


DUMP CARS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

DYNAMITE 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 
DYNAMOS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y¥. 


1l Broadway, 


Milwau- 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty eighth 
— and Halsted St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


EJECTORS 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. ¥. 


ELECTRICALLY OPER- 
ATED VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC HOISTING 
MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
ow Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Gocdman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
— and Halsted St., Chicago, 
ll. 


Jeffrev Mfg. Co. 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUP- 
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Gereral Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
Electric Ce., Schenectady, 


ELEVATORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co, 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ELEVATORS, BUCKET 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co, 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ELEVATOR CABLES 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
ELEVATOR MACHINERY 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co, 958 N. Fourth St., 

Columbus, Ohio. 
EMERGENCY TRIP VALVE 
Golden Anderson Valve Specialty 

Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ENGINE STOP VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 

Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ENGINE TRIMMINGS 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 

io. 
ENGINEERING APPLI- 

ANCES 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
io. 


ENGINES 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 
St., New York City. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GAS- 
OLINE 


Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 


ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


ENGINES, OIL 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee. Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand, 11 Broadway, New 
York City. 


ENGINES, STEAM 


Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 


ENGINEERS 

H. R. Ameling 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hunt, Robert & Co.. Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago, III. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co, 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, 


96 Liberty 


Milwau- 


Milwau- 


Milwau- 


Prospecting Co., 


Wrigley 


1. 
erste Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 
FANS, VENTILATING 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


— Iron Works, Wilkes Barre, 
a. 


FEEDERS, ALL TYPES 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


FEEDERS, ORE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FILTERS (Water) 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


FLOTATION OILS 


Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


FLOW METERS 


Geveral Electric Co., Schenectady, 


FORGINGS 


Allis Cha'mers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 


Milwau- 
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FROGS AND SWITCHES 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 


Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


FURNACES, SMELTING 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


GEARS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


GEARS, SILENT CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 


Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


GUY LINES 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Pcoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


HANGERS (insulated Trol- 
ley) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
HARDWARE 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 
— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mi 8s 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Lib 
St., New York City. aaa 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigl 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


— Iron Works, W?!kes-Barre, 
a. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broad 
New York City. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Li 
St., New York City. — 
HOISTS, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Connellsville Mfe. & Mine I 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. ad 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadwa 
New York C'ty. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Libert: 
St., New York City. . 


— Iron Works, Wilkes Barre, 

a. 

HOISTS, (Room & Gather- 
ing) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Holmes, Pobert & Bros., Inc., Dan- 
ville, Tl. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

HOISTING ROPES 

Con vi 

HOSE, AIR & STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 


Allis-Cha'mers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Car Dumrer & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Travior Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


HYDROMETERS 


Tavlor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Send for Booklet on 
Flotation Oils 


There is a desire on the part of 
flotation operators to know the | 
chemical methods generally ap- 
plied in testing for the purity of 

a flotation oil. We have at- 
tempted to supply this informa- 
tion in our booklet on Hercules 
Flotation Oils. 

It gives: complete specifications 
for our standard grades, the 
method of detecting adulteration, 
and tests conducted to insure 
uniformity and adherence to 
specifications. 

Send for booklet No. 200 today. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Wilmington Delaware 
SALES OFFICES 

New York, N. Y. Duluth, Mion 

CLiecapo, Joplin, Mu 


fan | ranciseo, Col St. | ovis, Mo 
Salt Lake Ci.y, Utah Chattanuvgu, Tenn, 


HERCULES 
Flotation Oils 


Produced Under Chemical Gntral 


se 


Reco gnition 


The Hockensmith Wheel and Mine Car Com- 
pany takes pride in announcing that it has ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Rice Leaders of 
the World Association to represent the manu- 
facturers of Mine Cars, Wheels, and Trucks in 
this world-recognized institution. 


It is a source of satisfaction to us to know that 
it is to be our privilege to promote in company 
with America’s foremo:t business organiza- 
tions those principles of highest quality in 
product and highest standards in cervice to 
which, we as an individual corporation, at- 
tribute our success. 


HOCKENSMITH WHEEL & 
MINE CAR COMPANY 


Penn, Pennsylvania 


(PITTSBURGH DISTRICT) 


temperature 
instruments 


INDICATING 


YCOS Temperature Instruments 

are linked with the machinery of 

all industry to provide scientifi- 
cally exact temperatures. Master 
} your temperature problems by install- 
ing master built Tycos Temperature 
| Instru nents. 
| Investigate by sending for our Gen- 
eral Industrial Catalog. 


iaylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER NY. *®8 
There’ a Ty cos or Taylor Temperature Instrument for Every Purpose 


you can build your coal 
tipples without our 
assistance but if you do you 
will lose the benefit of our 
twenty years experience 
throughout every coal min- 
ing field on this continent. 


Have us build your complete 
plant and receive the most 
benefit from our specialized 
knowledge. 


Specialties 


Complete Coal Mining Plants 
Coal Tipples 
Cleaning of Coal by the Dry Process 


(Air Separation) 


We are equipped to test your coal 
on standard tables. 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 


ENGINEERS avo CONTRACTORS - CHICAGO. U.S.A. 
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HYGRODEIKS 


Taylor Companies, 
Rochester, 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 
a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INJECTORS 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


INSTRUMENTS, ELEC- 
TRICAL 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 
ome Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


» 
Ohie Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohie Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohie Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATED WIRE AND 
CABLE 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, lil. 

JOURNAL BOXES 

J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 

KILNS (Rotary) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

KILNS (Rotary Ore Nodul- 
izers) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 


Milwau- 
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LOADING MACHINES 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
LOCOMOTIVE COALING 
STATIONS 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, lll. 
LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 
Jeffrey Mig. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 
Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 
LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Iil. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 
Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MACHINERY, TRANSMIS- 
SION (Power) 
Morse Chain Co.. Ithaca, N. Y. 


MILLS, BALL, TUBE, ROD, 
COMBINATION 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 
MILLS, STAMP 
Milwau- 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co» 
kee, Wis. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc., ! 


Scranton, Pa. 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


MINING CABLES 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bidg.. Chicago, Ill. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted St., Chicago, 
Til. 


MINING MACHINES 
CHAIN AND PUNCHER 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


LAMPS (Carbon) 


Good Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted St., Chicago. 


Til. 
sad Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
lumb Ohio. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
mee Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LEAD ORES 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Co., 1012 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Reberts & 
Bidg., 


Schaefer Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Wrigley 


MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ml. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINERY 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 
MINING SHOVELS 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 
Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE SIGNALS 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


MOTOR CONTROL APPA- 
RATUS 
cae Electric Co., Schenectady, 


MOTORS 
— Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 


MOUNTINGS, BOILER 
Co., Cincinnati, 


NODULIZERS, ORE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

NON-RETURN BOILER 
STOP VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AND SELL- 


Irvington Sees & Refining 
Works, Irvington, J. 

Phelps Dodge 
York City. 


PERFORATED METALS 
Perforating Co., Chicago, 


PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. I 
Wilmington, Del. 

— Powder Co., Wilmington, 


New 


PICKING TABLES 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

PIG LEAD 

Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

United Metals Selling Co., 42 


Broadway, New York City. 


PIPE, CAST IRON 
Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


PIPE,GENUINE WROUGHT 
IRON 


A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


PIPE (Wood) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PNEUMATIC TOOL 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


POWDER, BLASTING 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

PROSPECTIVE DRILLS 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Milwau- 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 
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PUMPS, AIR LIFT 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, MINE 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS (Electric) 

Connellsville Mfg. Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 

Ingersoll-Rand 
New York City. 

PUMPS, POWER 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand .» 11 Broadway, 
New York Cit; 


PUMPS, POWER DRIVEN 
TRIPLEX AND QUIN- 


TRIPLEX 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


PUMPS, SAND 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS, STEAM 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS, VACUUM 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PYROMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


QUARRYING MACHINERY 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


RAIL BONDS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

RAILWAY SCOOPS 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 

RAILWAY SUPPLIES 

a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


11 Broadway, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


REDUCING VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
REGULATING VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RELIEF VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
REGULATORS, TEMPERA- 
TURE AND PRESSURE 
Taylor Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y 
ROCK DRILLS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Cv., Den- 
ver, Co! 


lo. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

RODS, COPPER, HOT 
ROLLED 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 


ing Mills Dept., 111 
ton St., Chicago, Ill 


ROLLING MILL MACHIN- 
ERY 


Roll- 
W. Washing- 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau 
kee, Wis. 
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CORE DRILLING 


H. R. AMELING PROSPECTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Diamond Drill Contractors 
20 Years’ Continuous Service 
Not a Dissatisfied Customer 


ROLLA, MISSOURI 


Home: State Geologic Survey, Missouri School of 
Mines 


CENTRAL 


MINE TRACK EQUIPMENT 


Instead of using 18 to 30-inch latches hammered out of square iron, in 
your blacksmith shop, use these long latches, cut from standard section 
rail and carefully planed to the correct shape. Keep your cars on the 
track—not in the ditch. 


r] Frogs, too, are a prolific 
- 


source of trouble to the 


= mine manager. Despite 

= the most careful hand 
work, if constructed in 
the ordinary way, they 
get out of line. 

CENTRAL 
frogs are permanently 
J ey riveted to heavy stee 
Split Switch 


Riveted 
Plate 


THE CENTRAL FROG & SWITCH CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Wilmot Engineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


WIRE ROPE FITTINGS WELDING WIRE 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 


Trenton, New Jersey 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 
Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


Robert W. Hunt 
D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 


Jno. J. Cone 


Bureau of Inspection, Tests and 
Consultation 


2200 Insurance Exchange 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture 


| 
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ROLLS,,. CRUSHING 

Traylor Eng & Mfg. Co., 
town, Penna. 

ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
Roebiing Sons, John A., Trenton, 


Allen- 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples’ Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Il. 

ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Roepiing Sons, Jonn A., Trenton, 
N. J 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples’ Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

ROTARY DUMPS 

Car-Dumper & Equip t Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

SCOOPS, RAILWAY 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 


SCRAPER LOADERS 

Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 
- St. and 48th Piace, Chicago, 

SCREENS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

= Perforating Co., Chicago, 
I 


Wrigley 


Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robert, Dan- 
ville, Dl. 

Jeffrey M.g. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, O. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 


—— Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


General* Etectric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


SHARPENERS, DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Denver Rock Drill Company, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

SHOVELS 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 

SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Kand Co., 
New York City. 

SKIPS 

Connelisville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


11 Broadway, 


Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, 
SMELTERS 
Irvington Smelting & 


Refining 

Works, Irvington, N. J. 

“SOLIDCAR” SELF-DUMP- 
ING CAGES 

Car Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

SPLICE, CABLE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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SPLICE, INSULATOR 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


General Eleciric Schenectady, 
N 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
SPROCKETS, COMPEN- 
SATING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT 
CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SPROCKETS, SPRING 
Morse Caain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


STANDARD HOISTING 
CABLES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Pcopies Gas Bidg., Caicago, Ill. 

STEAM REDUCING 
VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

STEAM TRAPS 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Lo., Ful.on Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

STEEL, HOLLOW & SOLID 
DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
wwew York City. 

STEEL, REINFORCING 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

STOP AND CHECK VALVE 

Golden Andersen Valve Speciality 
Co., kuiton Bldg., Piitsburgn, Pa. 


STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 

Wenver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoil-kand Ce, 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


STORAGE BATTERIES, 
LOCOMOTIVES 


General Electric Co., 


1l Broadway, 


Schenectady, 


Ironton. Engine Company, Ironton, 
Ohio. 


STRAINER 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SUSPENSION BRIDGE 
CABLES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Pcozkts Gas Bldg., Chicago, 

SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 

Allis Cha'mers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 

Central Free & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SWITCHING CABLES 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peopies Gas Bldg.. Caicazo, Ill. 
THERMOMETERS, ANGLE 
& STRAIGHT STEM 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
lochester, N. Y¥ 
THERMOMETERS, 
RECORDING & INDEX 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y 
THROTTLE AND ENGINE 
STOP VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TIPPLES 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
TIPPLE DESIGNERS 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bidg., Chicago, It. 


TOOLS 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, 
RAIL, ETC. 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 


ton, W. Va 


Wrigley 


Wrigley 


Wrigley 


TRAMWAYS 

A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

TRANSFORMERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Gereral Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. 


TRANSMISSION ROPE 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, III. 

TRANSMISSION, SILENT 
CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

TRAFS 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRIMMINGS, ENGINE 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

TRIPLE ACTING NON- 
RETURN VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Va'!ve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TROLLEY FROGS 

Central F-og & Switch Co., Johns- 
town, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 


Gereral Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Y 


N. Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Oh.o Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
TROLLEY WIRE 


Anaconda Cozper Mining Co., Roll- 
ing Mills Dert., 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Cnicago, Ill. 

TRUCKS FOR MINE CARS 

J. R. Fleming & Son Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 

TURBINES, STEAM 


Allis Cha!mers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Inc., 


Milwau- 


VALVES 

ir? Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 

Cale Beene Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

VALVES, AUTOMATIC 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Piitsburgh, Pa. 

WAGON LOADERS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


WASHERIES 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WATER REGULATING 
VALVE 


Wrigley 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Ceo., Fulion Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WATER RELIEF VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., funon Bidg., Piitsburgh, Pa. 


WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 

Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
WHISTLES 


Co., Cincinnati, 
io. 


WIRE AND CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Rull- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Wash- 
ington <t., Caicago, Ill. 

— Electric Co., Scnenectady, 


Roebling Sons, The John A., Tren- 

Williamsport Wire kope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, All. 


WIRE ROPE 


A Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 

Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


WIRE ROPE FITTINGS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


ZINC ORES 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Haan 1012 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, 
0. 


C 57 LINVER LALO UGA 


Stock and Specia!' Signs, Codes, etc., for Mines 


SIGN Siinc. 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
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THE 


RONTO 


STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE 


Hundreds of users have found it dependable and efficient. Gathering and entry haulage costs reduce? 15 per cent to 50 per cent 
THE IRONTON ENGINE COMPANY. Main Office and Factory, Ironton, Ohio 


PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 8ST. LOUIS BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
NVER SEATTLE 


| 


FORT SMITH, ARK. 
Canadian Representative, Powley & Moody, Ltd., Goad Bidg., 105 Bond St., Toronto 


COAL 


American industries are today almost wholly dependent upon the Coal Mining Industry 


Perhaps there is no question before the American people which more vitally affects each 
individual than that of Coal. 


As a war necessity Congress nationalized our transportation system. The result is a 


deficit that is appalling, and is one which means dollars in taxation to the people of the 
country. 


There are a few who would nationalize our coal mines. 
their propaganda. 


The great mass of American people is guided in its thinking by the genius who attracts 
their eyes with statements that are extravagant and founded on but half a truth. 
They do not stop to analyze these facts: 


Coal is the essential in modern industrial life. 
Coal is the basic American industry. 
Coal is the basis of 1590 branches of industry. 


National control necessarily means political control. 


These few are busy spreading 


If the coal mines are nationalized the bolshevist element could completely demoralize 
these 1500 American industries, with their strike system, and the great unprotected 
public would be at the mercy of the few who are in power. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


is alive to the great questions that are today facing coal operators. Are you familiar 


with its position upon this vital subject? Do you know what it is doing to help meet the 
situation? 


Address: WASHINGTON HEADQUARTERS, Munsey Building, For Information 


Irvingion Smelting and Phelps Dodge Corporation 
Refining Works 99 JOHN STREET “ a NEW YORK 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silrer, Lead, Copper and Plalinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion Copper 
Manufaclurers of Copper Sulphale 
IRVINGTON te: NEW JERSEY 


‘ 
NEW YORK OFFICE—Charles Engelhard ‘P. D. Co.” 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Churel. Street Electrolytic 


Casting 


= 
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Che American 
Mining Congress 


Specialized Service 


The DIVISION OF TAXATION 
The DIVISION OF MINERAL TARIFFS 


The DIVISION OF PRECIOUS AND RARE 
MINERALS 


The BUREAU OF MINING ECONOMICS 
The DAILY INFORMATION SERVICE 
The STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 
The MINING CONGRESS JOURNAIT, 


Consult Us 


MUNSEY BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ERVICE, resistance to wear, their perma- 
nence in the line recommends them par- 
ticularly for use on Power Equipment. 

Globe, Angle and Cross; Gate; Check: Pop 
Safety and Relief; Throttle and Safety Non- 
return Valves. Engine Trimmings, Automo- 
tive Accessories, etc. 
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LUNKENHEIMER 


WEST VIRGINIA 


RAIL CO. 


Manufacturers 


alves and 


=| | 


Write for Catalog No. 58-H. 
me LUNKENHEIMER £2: 


EXDORT DEPT. 129-195 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK 32-28-8 Since 


Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 


8, 12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 lbs. per yd. 


To Our Members: 


“| HE VALUE of advertising is measured by the result it pro- 
duces. The advertisers in THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL are concerns of the highest standing. We, as an 
organization, are willing to endorse their products. 


They have a double purpose in advertising in THE MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL, First: They believe that the best 
results can be obtained by presenting their product directly to 
the men who purchase equipment. Second: They realize that 
the work being done by The American Mining Congress is im- 
portant to them as well as to the operator. 


Their advertisements are appearing regularly in the JOURNAL. 
The equipment they produce warrants your investigation if you 
are in the market for their products. Give them an opportunity 
to bid upon your requirements. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS. 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 


Attorney-at-Law Orvis C. Hofman Leon H. Hoffman 
Patents DIAMOND: CORE: DRILLING 
B. S. in Mining Engineering and HOEEMAN BROS. 
16 years in the examining corps of the . 
U.S. Patent Ofc 


OURAY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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American Mining Congress 


OFFICERS 
J. JENNINGS, President. 
Danie. B. Wenrz, First Vice-President. 
H. W. SeaMAn, Sccond Vice-President. 
E. L Doueny, Third Vice-President. 
J. F. CALLBREATH, Secretary. 


DIVISION STAFF 

EF. C. Porter, Convention Manager. 
Georce H. Baivey. Counsel. 
H. W. Smitn. Chief Mincral Tariffs Division. 
Burton Buncn, Western Secretary. 

W. Tax Division 
E. H. Puuman, Chief Publicity Department. 
Ira L. Smitn, Editor, Mining Congress Journal. 
E. R. Coomses, Asst. to Secretary. 


DIRECTORS 
W. J. Lortne, San Francisco, Cal. 
BuULKELEY WELLS, Denver, Colo. 
Stoney J. JENNINGS, New York City. 
Danie, B. WENTZ, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ALBERT J. Nason, Chicago, IIl. 
Wm. H. Linpsey. Nashville, Tenn. 
Cart ScHouz, Charleston, W. Va. 
H. W. Seaman, Chicago, Ill. 
FE. L. Doneny, Los Angeles, Cal. 
SxHirkte, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Rosert LIntoN, New York City. 
W. C. Doertnc, St. Louis, Mo. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Smwney J. JENNINGS Rosert LINTON 
DANIEL B. WENTZ 


COMMITTEES 
COOPERATION 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS AND 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 
A. M. C. 
A. Creasy Morrison, 42d St. Bldg.. New York City. 
Hill Bidg., New York City. 
. R. Ingalls, 115 Brondway. New York City. 
.R a Room 802, 45 Cedar St., New York 


“Cit 
Danie! B. Wentz, Land Title Bidg., Philadelphia, 


& M. 
E. P. Mathewson, 42 Broadway. New York City. 
W. L. Saunders, 11 Broadway. New York City. 
Walter a 99 John St.. New York City. 
—" B. Thayer, 42 Broadway, New York 


Cit 
Edwin Ludlow, 149 Broadway, New York City. 
Samuel! Taylor, Second National Bank Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 
John A. Davis, Fairbanks, Alaska. 
—, Joslin, 2203 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, 
as 
a L. Thane, 408 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, 


if. 


MINING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
J. E. Spurr, Chairman, Hill Bldg.. New York City. 
ba H. Manning, 15 West 44th St., New York 
ity. 

F. L. Doheny. Security Ridg.. Los Angeles, Calif. 
W. J. Loring. Crocker Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Matthew C. Fleming. New York City 

H. Foster Bain. Bureau of Mines, Wash., D. C. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF MINES AND GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY 
Bulkeley Wells, Chairman, Denver, Colo. 

Walter Douglas. New York City. 

Rembrandt Peale, New York City. 

H. Foster — U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington. D. 

George Otis Smith, U. S. Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND MINING 
W. J. Loring. Chairman. Son Francisco, Calif. 
Walter Douglas, New York City 
Rulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo. 

George H. Crosby, Duluth. Minn. 

D. C. Jackline. Hobart Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Carl Scholz, Charleston. Ww. Va 

8. D. Warriner, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COOPERATION (INTERNAL REVENUE 
DEPARTMENT) 


J. F. Callbreath, American Mining Congress, Mun- 
sey Ridg, Washington, D. C. 

John T. Barnett. 1921 Lafayette St., Denver, Colo. 

Paul Armitage, 2174, 233 Broadway, New York 


City 
L. C. Bovie, Kansas City, Mo. 
Rush C. Butler, Chicago, Ill. 


COAL EXPORTS 


Geo. S. Rice. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
John Woodward Bldg., Washington, 
D 


Chas. as Owen, Pres., Imperial Coal Corporation, 
17 Buttery VL, New York City 

> O'Reilly, Irving National Bank, New York 
ity 


FEDERAL TAXATION 
Paul Armitage, Chairman 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Geo. E. Holmes, Vice-Chairman 
15 William St., New York, N. Y. 


R. C. Allen, Hanna Building. Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. Scott Thompson, Miami, Okla. 
be Ls Gower, 20 Exchange Place, New York, 


John +S eget Utah Oil Refining Co., Salt Lake 

ity, tah 

R. V. Norris, 520 Second National Bank Bidg., 
Wilkes Barre. Pa. 

J. C. Dick, 1502 Walker Bank Blidg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

A. P. Ramstedt, Wallace, Idaho 

E L. Doheny, Security Bldg.. Los Angeles, Cal. 

— P Miller, Southern Building, Washington, 


UNIFORM COAL MINE REPORTS 
S. A. Taylor. Second National Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Professional Building, Charleston, 


A. H. Land, Huntington, W. Va. 

Morton L. Gould, 701 Terminal Bldg., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

G. H. Caperton, Box 601, Charleston, W. Va. 

Thomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 


OPERATORS’ CO OPERATING COMMITTEE 
PETROLEUM 
J. G. BrapLey, Chairman 
J. F. Secretary 


E. L. Doheny, Mexican Petroleum Co., Security 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

George S. Davidson, Gulf Refining Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

A. ah Beaty, Texas Co., 17 Battery Pl, New York 


Cit 

H. Fr ‘Sinclair, Sinclair Oil Co., 45 Nassau S&t., 
New York City. 

Walter Teagle, entiné Oil Co. of N. J., New 


York City. 
METALS 


Bulkeley Wells, 201 14th St., Denver, Colo., Gold. 

es Richards, Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland, O 
ron, 

Edgar Z. Wallower, Joplin, Mo., Zinc. 

LB. R. Thayer, 25 Broadway, New York City, Cop- 
per. 


COAL 

J. G. Bradley, Elk River Coal & Lumber Co., 
Dundon, W. Va. 

T. H. Watkins, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corp., 
New York City. 

E. W. Parker, Anthracite Bureau of Informa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Albert Nason, Nason Coal Co., Chicago, TIl. 

J. McAlester Fuel Co., McAlester, 


Ss. Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 
Metal and Coal Branches 
COAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 


Colonel Warren R. Roberts, Chairman, 1110 Wrig- 
ley R'dge.. Chicago. Ul 

Chas. H. Matthews, M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland. 

E. Watts, Efficiency Engineer, Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Company, Windber, Pa. 

A. B. Kiser, Electrical Engineer, Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. H_ Trik, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Fred L. Stone, Power & Mining Engineering Dept., 
General Electric Schenectady, 

D. J. Carro'l, Chicevo, Wilmington & Franklin 
Coal Co., Benton, Il. 

L. Adums, Chef Engr., Old Ben Coal Corp., 

Christopher, Ill. 


Underground Transportation 
Cc. E. Watts, Chairman 


Charles M. Means, Consulting Engineering, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1923 


Graham Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co.. E. Pittsburgh, Va. 

S. W. Farnham, Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIL 

G. H. Shapter, Gencral Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 

Bryan, General Electric Co., Pittsvurgh, 


a. 
F. C. Coseo, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
hi 


Ohio 

D. F. Lepley, General Manager, Connellsville Man- 
ufacturing & Supply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

E. A. Watters, General Supt., Hicks’ Coal Com- 
panies, Leechbury, la. 

J. Milliken, care Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, 
P. O. Box 1115, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. H. Ehle, General Sales Manager, Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. K. Porter, Mine Car — Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co., New York Cit 

Frank S. Barks, President, 7 a Steel & Forge 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Fred Norman, Chief Engineer, Allegheny River 
Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. 

T. A. Parker, Manager, Mine Car & Equipment 
a. St. Louis Structural Steel Co., St. Louis, 


W. J. Fene, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 


Mining and Loading Equipment 
D. J. Carroll, Chairman 


Carl Scholz, General Manager, Raleigh-Wyoming 
Coal Co., Charleston. W. Va. 

N. D. Levin, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

J. M. Clark, Clark & Krebs, Charlesten, W. Va. 

M. Mitchell, ‘Sullivan Machinery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

William Whaley, Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, 


Tenn. 
E. S. McKinley, 625 Denham Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
be E. Hamilton, 310 Schultz Blidg., Columbus, 
io 
Walter Stevens, Valier Coal Co., Valier, Il. 
S. W. Farnham, Mining Engineer, Goodman Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, Tl. 
E. K. Bowers, Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., 2640 
Shields Avenue, Chicago, III. 
J. G. Smyth, Cons. Coal Co., Jenkins, Ky. 
Edw. H. Coxe. Snowdon Coke Co., Brownsville, Pa. 
Newell G. Alford, Union Arcade Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Walter Calverley, Pres., Fayette Coal Corpn., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F. W. Whiteside, Victor-American Fuel Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Drainage 


Chas. H. Matthews, Chairman 
Benedict, Consulting Engineer, Johnstown, 


E Austin, Manager, Mine Pump Dept., Dravo- 
Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cecil W. Smith, Mining Engr., Nokomis Coal Co., 
Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 

F. W. Smith, Mine Drainage Engr., Weinman 
Pump & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. J. Emeny, Chief Engr., The Deming Company, 
Salem, Ohio 

Professor John W. Hallock, Head of Dept. of In- 
ductrial Engineering, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. Y. Wert, Mine Drainage Supt., Durham Coal & 
Tron Co., Soddy, Tenn. 

J. H. Edwards, Electric Engr., -_ Piney 
Coal Mining Co., Huntington, ‘ 

L. D. Tracy, Mining Engineer, U. s. ‘Berese of 
Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Walter D. Stockley, 77 Union Arcade Bidg., Pitts- 
burch, Pa. 

M. Spillman, Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. 

Roscoe N. Woltz, Electrical a, Stonega Coal 
& Coke Co., Bie Stone Gap, Va. 

Henry E. Cole, Harris —_ & Supply Co., 320 
Second Ave.. Pittshureh, Pa. 

Geo. A. Drysdale, 628 E. 21st St., Indianapolis, 


J. E *Holveck, Aldrich Pump Co., Pittshurgh, Pa. 
E. D. Knight, 2207 Washington St., Charleston, 
w. 


Va 
Herbert Axford, Ingersoll-Rand Co.. Scranton, Pa. 
J. S. O’P’aherty, Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Ventilation 
Cc. H. Trix, Chairman 
J. H. Douchty. Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., 
Wilkes. Rarre, Pa. 
Howard N. Eovenson. Mining Engr., Union Arcade 
Ridg.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, 


Martin J. Lide. Rirmingham, Ala. 

G. E. Lyman. Gen'l Snnt., Madison Coal Corpora- 
tien, Glen Carbon, Tl. 

Cc. F. Sharpless, Engineer, Ebensburg Coal Co., 
Ebensburg, Pa. 
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NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT 
No. 1870 Hudson x E. 38th Street and 3-140 General Motors 
Terminal Building Lakeside Ave. Building 
Courtland 3354 Prospect 1776 Market 5627 


WHOLESALE COAL COMPANY 


i General Offices: 


l Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh 
Bell Phones: Grant 6920-2-3-4 P. & A. Phone: Main 1390 
4 CORRY, PA. COVINGTON, KY. SMITH FALLS, 
j 145 N. Center St. Lawyers Building ONTARIO 
: Phone 262-M South 6692 No. 44 Main Street 


Phone 107 


Miners and Shippers 


Stonega Coal Roda Coal 


A High-Grade Steam and By-Product Coal Unexcelled for the manufacture of Gas and 
—low in sulphur and ash By-Product purposes 


Ss Cok Roda Coke 
t oneg a ore In extensive use for Water Gas manufacture 
A Superior Foundry and Furnace Coke and Metallurgical purposes. Low in Sulphur, 


Ash and Phosphorus 
BUNKER COAL 


SUPPLIED AT 


Charleston, S. C.—Savannah, Ga.—Jacksonville, Fla. 
EXPORT and COASTWISE COAL 


LOADED AT 


Charleston, S. C.—Norfolk, Va. 


nlrb COKE & COAL COMPANY, Inc. 


SPARTANBURG, 8S. C. BIG STONE GAP, VA. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


= 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Sold by 
CLINCHFIELD FUEL COMPANY, Spartanburg, S. C. 


“Clinchfield” 


Mined by 
CLINCHF IELD COAL CORPORATION, Dante, Va. 


% 
| 
COAL AND | COKE| A 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
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E. B. Wagner, Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Va. 

H. Bert Wright, Pocahontas Fuel Co., Pocahontas, 
Va. 


E. N. Zern, Keystone Cons. Publishing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

W. J. Montgomery, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 

R. H. Moore, C. A. Hughes & Co., Portagem, Pa. 

Thos. Chester, American Blower Co., Detroit, 
Mich, 

Robert Wallace, Pocahontas Fuel Co., 
hontas, Va. 

H. A. Withams, Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cc. H. Glogora Coal Co., Huntington, 
W. Va. 

Joseph J. Walsh, Inspector, 14th Anthracite In- 
spection District, Nanticoke, Pa. 


Inc., Poca- 


Outside Coal Handling Equipment 
F. W. Whiteside, Chief Engineer, Victor American 
fuel Co., Denver, Colo. 
J. J. Moore, ‘thomas Elevator Co., Chicago, Ill. 
C. Law Watkins, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 
Corpn., Cresson, Pa. 
W. G. Duncan, Jr., Supt., 
Co., Inc., Greenville, Ky. 
H. H. E.kins, Kim Grove Mining Co. of Ohio, 
Lafferty, O. 

H. &. Nash, Oakdale Coal Co., Denver, Colo. 

John J. Moore, Thomas Elevator Co., Chicago. 

das. Neednain, General Manager, Stu Coal 
Co., Chicago, Lil. 

F. G. Morris, G. S. Coal Mines, Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., Sayreton, Ala. 

M. A. Kendall, Chief Engineer, Stephens-Adamson 
Mig. Co., Aurora, lil. 

Warren R. Roverts, Wrigley Building, Chicago, III. 

Rudolph H. Kudlich, Asst. to Chief Mechanical 
Engr., U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

Hubb Bell, Sales Chemist, U. S. Testing Co., 
316 Hudson St., New York City 


Underground Power Transmission 
A. B. Kiser, Chairman 


Harry M. Warren, Electrical Engineer, D. L. & W. 
R. R., Scranton, Pa. 
W. A. Chandler, care of Hudson Coal Co., 


W. G. Duncan Coal 


Scran- 


ton, Pa. 

R. L. Kingsland, General Superintendent, P. & M. 
Dept., Cons. Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

Carl Lee, Electrical Engineer, Peabody Coal Co., 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Lil. 

L. C. Lsiey, 4800 Forbes st., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Bu- 
reau of Mines.) 

H. G. Conrad, American Mining Co., Bicknell, Ind. 

Wm. Schott, Big Creek Coal Co., Chicago. 


Power Equipment 
K. A. Pauly, Chairman 
D. C. McKeeham, Box 913, Union Pacific Coal Co., 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 
G. S. sgaaiaaaimtias Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 


Col 
H. “Randolph, Cons. Engr., 2330 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
M. D. Kirk, Pittsburgh Terminal R. R. Coal Co., 
Wabash Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R. W. E. Moore, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Consolidated Coal Co., Fairmont, 
W. C. Shunk, Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Big Stone 
ap, Va. 
J. T. Jennings, Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
lion Co., Pottsville, la. 
W. C. Adams, with Allen & Garcia, Chicago, III. 
O. P. Hood, Chief Mechanical Engineer, Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
Graham Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Mann- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A. J. Nicht, Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, Wis. 
— H. Green, Pacific Coast Coa! Co., Seattle, 
ash, 
— Legrand, Phelps Dodge Corp., Douglas, 
riz. 
Martin J. Lide, Cons. Engr., Birmingham, Ala. 
. D. Woodward, Chief Electrical Enyvineer Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 


Mine Timbers 
R. L. Adams, Chairman 
N. A. Barnhart, Bertha Coa! Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
B. C. Collier, Cement Gun Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Geo. T. Stevens, Clinchfield Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 
George M. Hunt, Forest Products Labvratory, 
Madison, Wis. 
D. A. Stuvt, Mer., Fuel Dept., Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 
Chas. N. Perrin, National Hardwood Lumber 
Aas'n., 1199 Senera St.. Buffalo, N. Y. 
& Bureau of Mines, Washington, 


Dudley F. Holtman. National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Assn., Washington, D. 

A. C Irwin, Portland Cement Assn., Chicago. 

W. R Prck. B'ack Diamond Collieries Co., Coak 
Creek, Tenn. 


Advisory Committee on Safety Codes 
S. W. Farnham. Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago. TlL.— 
Representing Mining & Loading Equipment 


T. A. Parker, St. Louis Structural Steel Company, 
St. Louis, Mou.—Representing Underground 
‘Lransportation 
. D. ‘tracy U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—Kepresenting Mine Drainage. 

Martin J. Lide, Consulting Enyineer, Birmingham, 
Ala.—Kepresenting Power Equipment 

A. wb. Kiser, Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—Kepresenting Underground Power ‘lrans- 
mission 


METAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 


Charles A. Mitke, Bisbee, Ariz., Chairman 

N. B. Braly, General Manager, North Butte Min- 
ing Co., 14 W. Granite St., Butte, Mont. 

William BL. Daly, Asst. General Manager, Ana- 
conda Copper Company, Butte, Mont. 

William Conibear, inspector, Dept. of Safety, 
Cleveland-Clitfs lron Co., Ishpeming, Mich, 

H. C. Goodrich, 1408 Deseret Bank Bidg., Salt 


Lake City, Utah 
Phelps-Dodge Corp., Douglas, 


Gerald Sherman, 
Ariz. 

Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr.,- Chief Mech. Engr., 
Pickands Mather & Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Lucien Eaton, Superintendent, Ishpeming District, 
Cleveland-Clilfs lron Company, Ishpeming, Mich. 

UO. McGrath, Shattuck Arizona Mining Co., 

Bisbee, Ariz. 

Forest Kutherford, 120 Broadway, New York City. 

Philip Wilson, Calumet & Arizona Mng. Co., War- 
ren, Ariz. 

Mine Drainage 


Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chairman. 

C. Mendelsuhn, Master Mechanic, Old Dominion 
Ce.. Gilobe, Ariz. 

Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chief Mech. Engr., Pick- 
ants Mather & Co., Duluth, Minn. 

W. N. Tanner, Mech. Engr., Anaconda Copper 
Co., Butte, Mont. 

O. D. McClure, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., 
ing, Mich. 

G. L. Kollberg, Allis-Chambers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

H. T. Abrams, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
N. B. Braly, Chairman 

Arthur B. Foote, North Star Mines, Grass Valley, 
ali 

Arthur Notman, Superintendent, Mine Dept., Cop- 
per Queen Br., Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

O. J. Egleston, Manager, U. S. Smelting, Refining 
& Mining Co., Kennett, Calif. 

C. S. Elayer, General Foreman, Arizona Commer- 
cial Mining Co., Globe, Ariz. 

. A. Fulton. Idaho-Maryland Mines Co., Grass 
Valley, Calif. 

L. C. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 

H. Seamon, Efficiency Engineer, United Verde 
Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Ocha Potter, Superintendent, Superior Division, 
Calumet and Hecla Mining Co., Houghton, Mich. 

R. T. Murrill, Inspiration Cons. Copper Co., In- 
spiration, Ariz. 

— H. Gilman, 125 Prescott St., East Boston, 


Ishpem- 


Lees, Superintendent, Iron Cap Copper 
Copper Hill, Ariz. 
Charles A. Smith, Mine Superintendent, Ray Cons. 
Copper Co., Ray, Ariz. 
Roy Marks, Stone Engineer, Box 1676, United 
Verde Exten. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 
816 North Sixth Avenue, Phoenix, 
riz. 
Frank Aver, Mine Superintendent. Moctezuma 
Copper Co., Pilares De Nacozari, Sonora, Mex. 
W. G. Scott, Sunerintendent, Coronado Mines, Ari- 
zona Conner Co, Ltd., Metcalf. Ariz. 
— Officer, Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 


A. S. Uhler, Ingercoll-Rand Co., New York City 

George A. Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Denver Rock 
Drill Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo. 

H. T. Walsh, V. P., Sullivan Machinery Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

R. A. Scott. S. Mgr., Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Rruce Yates Homesteke Mining Co.. Lead, S. D. 

M. Van Siclen, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Inner Committee 
Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 


Frank Ayer, Superintend-nt. Moctezuma Copper 
‘o., Narcozari, Sonora. Mexico. 

H. Seamon. Drill Efficiency Engineer, United 
Verde Conner Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Charles A. Smith, Superintendent, Ray Cons. Cop- 
ner Co, Ray, Ariz. 

Arthur Notman. Sunrerintendent, Conner Queen 
Rr., Pheins-Dodce Corp., Bishee. Ariz. 

Georve G'Iman, 125 Presrott St.. E. Boston, Mass. 


H. T. Walsh, Vi-e-President, Sullivan Machinery 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Geofge A. Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Denver Rock 
Drill Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo. 

L. Bayles, Chief Engineer, inyersoli-Kand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Underground Transportation 
William B. Daly, Chairman 


George H. Booth, Mechanical Engineer, Inspira- 
tion Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

Andover Syverson, Chief Enyineer, United Verde 
bxtcn. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

E. M. Morris, Asst. Supt. of Mines, Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 

R. K. Buyd, Asst. Superintendent, Mine Dept., 
Copper M.ning Branch, Phelps-Lodge Corp., 
bee, Ariz. 

T. K. Scott, Chief Engineer, Box 100, Miami Cop- 
per Co., Miami, Ariz. 

H. ‘I. Hamilion, Manager, Moctezuma Copper Co., 
Nacozari, Sunora, Mexico. 

R. E. Howe, Asst. General Manager, Cananea 
Cons. Copper Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 
D. S. Calland, Managing Director, Compania de 
Real del Monte de Pachuca, Pachuca, Hidalgo, 

Mexico. 

Robt. H. Dickson, Chief Engineer, Calumet & Ari- 
zuna Mining Co., Warren, Arizona 

Stanly A. Easton, Kellogg, Idaho 

John Kiddie, Arizona Copper Co., Morenci, Ariz. 

Ole Hallingby, Lascelle Mine, Calumet & Hecla 
Mining Co., Calumet, Mich. 

C. A. Lantz, Gen’! Mgr., Cia de Santa Gertrudis, 
Pachuca, Mexico 

W. R. Crane, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


Fire Fighting Equipment 
William Conibear, Chairman 


J. T. Young, Safety Inspector, Arizona Copper 
Company, Morenci, Ariz. 

Orr Woodburn, Safety First Director, Globe-Miami 
District, Globe, Ariz 

A. A. Krogdahl, Safety Engineer, Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Co., Virginia, Minn. 

Guy J. Johnson, Safety Engineer, Homestake Min- 
ing Company, Lead, S. Dak. 

H. J. Rahilly, Superintendent, Mine Fire & Hy- 
draulic Filling Dept., Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, Butte, Mont. 

Byron O. Pickard, District Mining Engineer, Bu- 
reau of Mines, Berkeley, Calif. 

C. W. Moon, Safety Inspector, Phelps-Dodge Cor- 
poration, Bisbee, Ariz. 


Steam Shovel Equipment 
H. C. Goodrich, Chairman 


Robert E. Tally, General Superintendent, United 
Verde Copper Company, Clarkdale, Ariz. 
G. W. Barnhart, Manager, San Francisco Branch, 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Cc. B. Lakenan. General Manager, Nevada Cons. 
Copper Co., McGill, Nev. 
G. S. Anderson, Mining & Metallurgical Engi- 
neer, Hurley, N. Mex. 
T. A. Snvder, Bucyrus Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
George Mieyr, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 
M. Curley, Gen'l Supt., New Cornelia Copper Co., 
Ajo, Arizona. 


Mine Ventilation 
Charles A. Mitke, Chairman (Temporary) 


A. C. Stoddard, Chief Engineer, Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co, Box 15, Inspiration, Ariz. 

D. as care Bureau of Mines, Denver, 
oro, 

Norman G. Hardy, Chief Mechanical Engineer, 
Smelter Dept., Arizona Copper Co., Clifton, Ariz. 
. A. Rowe, Chief Engineer, American Blower 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

E. BR. Williams, Manager, Mine Fan Dept., B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Roston, Mass. 

Robert N_ Bell, State Mine Inspector, Boise, Idaho 

F. Stone, care General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

. EK. Legrand, Consulting Engineer, Phelps- 
Dodge Corn.. Douglas, Ariz. 

O. K. Dver, Ruffalo Forge Comnany, Ruffalo, N. Y¥. 

Don M. Rait, Asst. Sunerintendent of Mines, Calu- 
met and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 

A. S. Richardson, Chief of Ventilating Depart- 
ment Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Drawer 
1375, Rutte. Mont. 

Walter C. Browning, Magna Copper Company, 
Superior, Ariz. 


Mechanical Loading Underground 
Lucien Eaton, Chairman 


H. E. Rillington, Manager of Sales, The Thew 
Shovel®Co., Lornin, Ohio 

J. H. Hensley. M'ne Superintendent, Miami Cop- 
per Comprny. Miami, Ariz. 

H DeWitt Smith, Superintendent of Mines, United 
Verde Conner Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

William Whaley, General Manager, Myers-Whaley 
Co., Knoxville, Tonn. 


E. FE. Whitelv, Calumet & Arizona Mining Co., 
Warren, Ariz. 
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THORNE, NEALE & COMPANY. Inc. 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET—9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


Anthracite COAL Bituminous 


ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 


Mt. Lookout Harry E Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run 
Sterrick Creek Northwest Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 


Pardee Bros. & Co. — Lattimer Lehigh 
BITUMINOUS 


Sonman, South Fork District—Low volatile, low ash, low sulphur 


Smithing—1 1-4 in. screened 


Fairmont -- Quemahoning i Indiana County 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE 
Branch Offices: Baltimore Buffalo Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Miners For Over 
and a 
Shippers Century 
1820 ANTHRACITE 1922 


“The Best Since 1820” 


437 CHESTNUT STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Karl pean, U. S. Bureau of Mines, St. 
uis, 

Douglas C. _ 1003 Federal Res. Bank Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Chas. E. Barneveld, U. S. Bureau of Mines, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

= G. Washburn, Flat River, Mo. 
. R. Jackzon, Cleveland Cliffs lron Co, Negau- 


Mic 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., 


Cc. L. Kok lhaas, 
Duluth, Minn. 
Ward Royce, Ingersoll-Rand Co, Houghton, Mich. 
H. H. Tallboys, Lake Superior Loader Co., Duluth, 
Minn. 


Mine Timbers 
Gerald Sherman, Chairman 


W. G. McBride, General Manager, Old Dominion 
Co., Globe, Ariz. 

Ira LB. Joralemon, Asst. General Manager, Calumet 
& Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 

Felix M-Donald, Mines Superintendent, Inspira- 
tion Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

John Kiddie, Division Superintendent, Arizona 
Copper Company, Morenci, Ariz. 


W. S. Boyd, Manager, Ray Cons. Copper Co., Ray, 
Ariz. 
T. Evans, General Supt., Cananea Cons. Copper 


Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico 

C. L. Berrien, Anaconda Copper Co., Butte, Mont. 

George M. Hunt, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 

G. R. Jackson, Supt., Negaunee Mine, Cleveland 
Cliffs tron Co., Neraunee, Mich. 

R. R. Hornor, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Clarksburg, 
W. Va 

Dudley F. Ho'tmain, N-tional 
Assn., Washington, D. C 


Lumber Mfers. 


Mine Accounting 
T. O. McGrath, Chairman 


L. S. Cates, General Mgr., Utan Copper Co., Salt 
Luke City, Utah 
J. C. Dick, Dovly’ Block, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
H. H. Miller, General Auditor, Hercules Mining 
Co., Wallace, Idaho 
Norton, Phelps-Dodge Corporation, Dougias, 
riz. 

Harry Vivian, Chief Engineer, Calumet and Hecla 
Mining Co., Calumet, Mich. 
L. K. Diffenderfer, ‘Treasurer, 

12v Broadway, New York City. 
George Young, Can:nea, Sonura, Mexico 
H. LB. Ferna'd, 54 Wall St., New York City 


Vanadium Corp., 


Milling and Smelting Practices and Equipment 
Forest Rutherford, Chairman 


J. O. Ambler, Phelps Dodge Corpn., Clifton, Ariz. 

Herman C. Bellinger, Vice-l’res., Chile Explora- 
tion Co., 120 Bruadway, New York City. 

P. P. Butler, Smelter Supt., Phelps Dodge Corpn., 
Douglas, Arizona. 

Allan J. Clark, — of Mills, Homestake Mining 
Co., Lead, s. 

Harry A eke ‘Smelter Supt., 
zona Mining Douglas, Ariz. 


Calumet & Ari- 


Arthur Crow foot, Mill Supt., Phelps Dodge Corpn., 
Morenci, Ariz. 
F. L. Flynn, Toltee Club, El Paso, Texas. 


G. W. Prince, Smelter Supt., United Verde Ex- 
tension Mining Co., Clemenceau, Ariz. 

Guy R. Ruggles. Supt. of Mills, Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co.. Inspiration, Ariz 


Henry A. Tobelman, 138 Halsey St., Brooklyn, 


Methods of Mine Sampling 
Phillip D. Wilson, Chairman 


Guy Bjorge, 788 Mills Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 

E. L. Derby, G olugist, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., 
Ishpeming, Mich. 

L. C. Graton, Professor of Geology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

MacHenry Mosier. Geologist. Clifton-Morenci Br., 
Phelps Dodge Corpn., Morenci, Ariz. 

F. A. Linforth, Geological Dept., Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., Butte. Montana. 

Louis Reber, Chief Geologist, United Verde Cop- 
per Co., Jerome, Arizona. 

J. B. Tenney, Geologist, Copper Queen Branch, 
Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Arizona. 

Morton Webber, 165 Broadway, New York City. 
T. Skewes Saunders, Consulting Engr., Univer- 
sitv Club. Ru areli 35, Mexico City, Mexico. 

M. J. Elsing, Cons. Engr., Warren, Ariz. 
J. Kructscunitt, Jr., American Sm iting & Re- 


fining Co., Tucson, Arizona. 

Altert M ndelsohn, Champion Copper Co, Paines- 
dale, Mich. 

R. W. Thomas, Ray Cons. Copper Co., Ray, 
Arizona. 

Joint Publicity Committee 
Representing Coal Mining Branch: 
Ralph Recker, Evanston, Ill. 
C. H. Trik, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Representing Metal Mining Branch: 
Chas. F. Willis, ’hoenix, Ariz. 
T. O. McGrath, Bisbee, Ariz. 


Features 


reinforced frame 


STRONG SIMPLE 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Pittsburgh 
Seattle 
Salt Lake City 


New York 


TRAYLOR 


BULL DOG 
JAW CRUSHER 


Absolutely New and Exclusive 


Patented common sense Pitman frictionless toggle 
system, self-aligning Pitman bearings, scientifically 


ACCESSIBLE 
SEND FOR BULLETIN 97-J 


Traylor Engineering & Manufacturing Company 


Chicago 
New Orleans 
Timmins, Ont., Canada 


Los Angeles 


CENTER 
| 
‘TOP SEARING PLATE SHOCK 
> Over 
40 7050 STEEN. 
MEAT TREATED To Snow 250 
ove vest 


FLEMING 


Self-Aligning, Hyatt Roller-Bearing 


Journal Boxes 


Our Re-equipment Plan will interest you because it will 
save hundreds of dollars worth of your plain bearing 
wheels and axles from the serap pile. 

Let us tell vou how much it will cost to re-equip with 
Hyatt Roller Bearings us applied with Fleming-Hyatt 
Self-Aligning Journal Boxes 


Let us re-equip « trial car—just mail a print or a tew 


J.R. FLEMING & SONS’ CO. 


specifications of the car 


SCRANTON, PA. 
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Something 
Happens 
Every 
Day 


THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


The coal, the iron, the lead 
—the whole mineral indus- 
try—may unexpectedly be 
subject to “‘investigation.”’ 


The Daily 
Information 
SERVICE 
of 
THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


Keeps mining men quickly, authentically, 
and thoroughly advised of happenings of 
mining interest in the National Capital, 
whether they be Congressional action, 
or inter-departmental activities. 


Full information gladly sent on request. Address: 
841 MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WIRE ROP 


Do You Still 
Accept This 
Uncertain 
Evidence? 


| j Or will you 


the introduction of the pat- 
insist upon 


ented Telfax Tape in Wire Rope 


Y {which distinguishes each grade 
y 66 WILLIAMSPORT 99 from the other}, “ Williamsport” has be- 
4 come the preferred Rope on thousands 
; with the of operations where protection against 
y positive accidents is the paramount thought 
y protection among executives. 
4) their The use of Williamsport Telfax marked 
Y ‘“Telfax” wire rope indicates that operators are 
endeavoring to raise their standard of 
y patented safety in the use of wire rope, because 
y Tape Marker of the positive, unmistakable assurance 
f 


assures of its grade. 


Why take a chance with any wire rope 


which does not give you this direct 
factory protection? 


MODERN 
Wire Rope 


Write Us for Our Prices Today 


WILLIAMSPORT WIRE ROPE CO. 


Main Office and Factory General Sales Office 
WILLIAMSPORT, PENNA. — Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO 


“The Fastest Growing Wire Rope Plant in Amenca”’ 
? 
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AVE It! 


Isn’t It Just As Logical to Load Coal Mechanically 
As It Is to Cut and Haul It Mechanically 


W ITH the present vast and urgent demand for More Coal, 

wouldn’t it enable you to Increase Production and Profits if 
you could produce the same tonnage from a territory one-half the 
size now necessary ? 


38-A PIT CAR LOADEI 


Will effect these results in your mine, provided the necessary pro- 
visions are made for facilitating the handling of cars to and from 
the face, and taking care of other conditions which will keep 
loaders in operation, such as sufficient rooms prepared, etc. 


A light, inexpensive machine The 38-A Loader is made for 
easily moved about. Catalog Various heights. In making in- 
No. 336-E fully illustrates and Wry be sure to give height 


and length of coal car, space 
describes the 38-A Pit Car between top of car and roof, 


Loader. Every Mine Operator height of ties and rail, gauge 
should have a copy. of track and voltage. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Foot, Sct Columbus, O. 


Where the 38-A Loader is used in wide places, coal is pulled onto conveyor by means of a scoop operated by a manila rope 


RANSDELL INCORPORATED, PRINTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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